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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


An AvusPicious COMMITMENT 
TO THE 6-4-4 PLAN 


to a special inquiry sent to 
Andrew P. Hill, superintendent 
of the Stockton (California) Unified 
School District, finds that the Board 
of Education there in March, 1944, 
adopted as the future organization of 
its system the “K-6-4-4 plan,” which, 
as probably every reader knows, 
houses in successive units the six-year 
elementary school (including the kin- 
dergarten), the four-year high school or 
junior high school, and the four-year 
junior college. The motion as passed 
reads that the actual change should 
occur as the board is able to make new 
building facilities available. In his 
communication Superintendent Hill 
says that, according to present plans, 
it is hoped to be well on the way to the 
change-over by February, 1947. 
While commitments to this new 
organization always involve note- 
worthy aspects, two in this situation 
merit special remark. One of these 
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concerns the provisions for hous- 
ing the two-year junior college that 
has been a part of the 8-4-2 arrange- 
ment on which the system has been 
operating. The Stockton Junior Col- 
lege has, for many years, been housed 
on a rental basis in the plant of the 
College of the Pacific, a private insti- 
tution of estimable standing that car- 
ries its own program through the Mas- 
ter’s degree. The arrangement has in- 
volved, also, some co-operative use of 
faculty. These contractual and co- 
operative relationships of the junior 
college and of the College of the Pa- 
cific are to be continued and even ex- 
tended. 

The second unusual aspect is the 
fact that an earlier survey made by an 
agency outside the system in 1938 had 
recommended for it the K-6-3-3-2 or- 
ganization—a recommendation that 
was set aside by the new commitment. 

The extent and nature of rehousing 
called for by reorganization are sug- 
gested by paraphrase of portions of 
Dr. Hill’s communication. As of the 
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date of writing, the system has 
twenty-two elementary schools, three 
high schools, one old elementary 
school housing adult and vocational 
classes, and one junior college housed 
in rented quarters. A new elementary 
school is needed in the northwest sec- 
tor of the city. This is a total of twen- 
ty-eight school plants. Under the 
K-6-4-4 plan, the number of elemen- 
tary schoois will be cut from twenty- 
two to eighteen, the number of high 
schools (in the reorganization housing 
Grades VII-X) will be increased to 
four, and there will be one four-year 
junior college with a “downtown” 
branch. This will be a total of twenty- 
four school plants. By the date of Dr. 
Hill’s letter, the Board of Education 
had ordered plans and specifications 
drawn for new elementary schools and 
additions to elementary schools in- 
volving forty-one rooms; new high 
schools and additions involving forty- 
seven rooms; and space for the jun- 
ior college equivalent to forty-seven 
rooms, laboratories, and shops. Thus 
the total of all rooms to be added by 
these plans is 135. The additional fa- 
cilities for the Stockton Junior College 
are to be provided on a site of forty- 
four acres adjacent to that of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, and some of these 
facilities are to be used jointly by 
these two institutions, just as now the 
facilities of the College of the Pacific 
are so used. The projected outlay for 
this postwar building program for the 
Stockton schools is $5,100,000. 
Evidence is at hand, in a publica- 
tion of the Stockton Junior College 
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projecting a “Basic Pattern for the 
Future,” that the reorganization being 
made is to be far from a mere rehous- 
ing and regrouping of grades. In this 
publication one notes that the same 
counter of credit—the “credit hour” — 
is to be used throughout the four-year 
junior college and the total curriculum 
of the student will comprehend 120 
units. The four-year program of the 
individual student will include sixty- 
six units of “general education,” forty- 
two units of “occupational education”’ 
(made up of thirty-six units in voca- 
tional or upper-division prerequisite 
courses and six units of work experi- 
ence), and twelve units of “avoca- 
tional education.” Objectives of the 
junior college have been determined 
and head toward “Fundamentals,” 
“Health,” ‘Aesthetic development,” 
“Personal adjustment,” ‘Social ad- 
justment,” “Economic competency,” 
and “Use of leisure time,” and the 
elements of the program to achieve 
the objectives have been predeter- 
mined. 

Even a brief item on this auspicious 
commitment to reorganization on the 
6-4-4 plan should not neglect at least 
mention of the long process of study 
and education that has been involved 
in preparation for it. This process 
yielded the conclusions of out-of- 
dateness of the 8-4-2 plan for Stock- 
ton, the unsuitability of the 6-3-3-2 
arrangement recommended by the 
outside surveyor, and the preferability 
of the 6-4-4 arrangement incorporat- 
ing continuous and expanded co- 
operation with the College of the Pa- 
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cific. It involved study of these dif- 
ferent plans and their advantages and 
disadvantages by many groups in the 
community, among them, school 
board, teachers, organizations of par- 
ents, and service organizations. 


RISING JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
ENROLMENTS 


NFORMATION in a late issue of the 
Washington Newsletter of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges compiled by Mrs. Winifred R. 
Long, acting executive secretary of 
the Association, makes it clear that 
junior-college enrolments have al- 
ready begun to experience their post- 
war increase. Reports received by her 
from 486 institutions—8s5 per cent of 
all junior colleges in the country— 
show increments of enrolment this 
autumn in 369 colleges, or fully three- 
fourths of all. No change in enrolment 
was indicated for 82 units and a de- 
cline in enrolment by only 35. 
Further analysis by Mrs. Long 
finds that the median percentage of 
change for coeducational junior col- 
leges is an increase of 20 per cent. 
Men’s institutions seem to be holding 
their own notwithstanding continu- 
ance of the draft. Women’s institu- 
tions have experienced a median in- 
crease of 5 per cent. Mrs. Long’s ex- 
planation of the smaller increase for 
junior colleges enrolling women only 
is that these had experienced large in- 
crements during wartime and were un- 
able to provide additional housing for 
more than the 5 per cent median in- 


crease. 
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The proportion of men in coeduca- 
tional institutions shows some in- 
crease. The median percentage in 
Mrs. Long’s figures stood at 31— 
about one man in every three stu- 
dents. Last year’s median percentage 
was 26. The distributions disclose a 
tendency to somewhat higher per- 
centages in public than in private 
junior colleges. Numerous veterans 
entered the junior colleges at the be- 
ginning of the semester, accounting 
for part of the increase in the propor- 
tions of men. As in other institutions, 
late registration was adding rapidly to 
these proportions. 

The opinion may be ventured that 
this is only a beginning of an accelera- 
tion of growth over a period of years 
in junior-college enrolments that will 
exceed any previous rate in this rapid- 
ly growing institution. Indications are 
that the rise will be owing not only to 
growth of existing junior colleges. but 
just as much or more to the establish- 
ment of new units. In all probability 
we shall see an approach to the degree 
of universalization of this level of ed- 
ucation not unlike that enjoyed by 
the high-school level a quarter-century 


ago. 


Cui~tp LABOR DURING AND 
AFTER THE WAR 


knows that, during the 
acute labor shortage of the war 
period, there was greatly increased 
employment of minors. Some of this 
increase was legal and permitted by 
relaxation of requirements having 
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some justification in the needs of the 
time. Some of it was both illegal and 
unjustifiable. The tide of employment 
of minors has been rapidly receding 
in recent months and will doubtless 
continue to do so, although vigilance 
will be necessary to see that in some 
quarters employers do not endeavor 
to perpetuate the wartime relaxation. 

A recent release of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor indicates that wartime 
amendments to the child-labor regu- 
lations issued under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 have been re- 
voked. Child Labor Regulation Num- 
ber 3 controlling the employment of 
fourteen- and fifteen-year old children 
has been restored to its pre-war stand- 
ards for all industries. Hazardous Oc- 
cupations Order Number 5 regarding 
operation of power-driven machines 
will no longer contain the emergency 
exemption under which sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-old minors were tem- 
porarily permitted to work on a few of 
the less hazardous of these machines. 
Under the provisions of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, the minimum age 
for most employment in establish- 
ments subject to the act is sixieen 
years, with an eighteen-year minimum 
for specific hazardous occupations, 
and a fourteen-year minimum for cer- 
tain work defined as not harmful. 

A great increase in industrial in- 
juries to minors is reported by Miriam 
Noll, specialist in accident statistics, 
Industrial Division of the Children’s 
Bureau, in a recent issue of The Child, 
as one of the striking features of the 
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war period. It is her further assertion 
that this, in part, reflects “the tre- 
mendous rise in youth employment, 
both legal and illegal, that has oc- 
curred, with the accompanying in- 
crease in exposure of boys and girls to 
accident and health hazards on the 
job.” 

Of late years there has been much 
advocacy of “work experience” for 
youth. A great deal can be said for 
giving young people firsthand contact 
with the work of the world. However, 
the supervised experience contemplat- 
ed for these efforts to have youth share 
in work activities is a far cry from the 
unsupervised exploitation almost cer- 
tain to accompany the relaxation of 
regulations and controls that society 
has won over the years, and we should 
brook no relinquishment of controls in 
the belief that satisfactory work ex- 
perience is thereby being provided. 
The physical damage through acci- 
dents is only a token of the harm to 
youth and society that can come from 
such exploitation, since the harm 
done to minds and attitudes will far 
outreach in seriousness even the bodi- 
ly injuries. ; 

For persons who wish to acquaint 
themselves with what the different 
states have provided in the way of 
laws and regulations in this area, 
there comes conveniently to hand a 
recent publication of the United 
States Office of Education. It is Bul- 
letin Number 1, 1945, and is entitled 
School Census, Compulsory Education, 
Child Labor: State Laws and Regula- 
tions. Copies of this 200-page analysis 
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may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for thirty cents. 


THE JUNIOR City oF SAN FRANCISCO 


A HAND is Number 1 of Volume I 
of the San Francisco Junior City 
News dated November 2, 1945. Perus- 
al of this four-page, five-column issue 
yields the origin, the purposes, the or- 
ganization, the activities in their pres- 
ent state of development, and some- 
thing of the promise of this movement 
among the youth of San Francisco. 
The idea for the founding of a Jun- 
ior City in the War Housing Area 
of Hunter’s Point (San Francisco) 
was suggested in July, 1944, by Miss 
Dorothy Heller, chief of the Com- 
munity Services Division of San 
Francisco’s Housing Authority. Spon- 
sorship was assumed by the Housing 
Authority in December, 1944. In 
April, 1945, a director, Burt M. 
Kebric, was employed. Further steps 
since June have included (x) setting 
up the Junior City Hall; (2) organiza- 
tion by a “Founders’ Committee,” 
consisting of fifty-seven boys and 
fifty girls, of nine committees on art, 
business, charter, maintenance, news- 
paper, etc.; (3) adoption of the name 
“San Francisco Junior City”; and (4) 
approval of the charter by the found- 
ers and the Housing Authority. In the 
meantime, election, membership, and 
installation committees began opera- 
tion; Roger D. Lapham, mayor of the 
City and County of San Francisco, at 


produces at length the charter of 
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a press conference, made the first pub- 
lic announcement about the opening 
of San Francisco Junior City; and 
first honorary citizenship was con- 
ferred on him. 

Among organizations reported to 
have helped in founding Junior City 
are the national government, through 
President Truman and others; the 
state government, through Governor 
Warren; American Junior Red Cross; 
American Legion; American Red 
Cross; Boy Scouts of America; Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Camp Fire Girls; California 
Council of Churches; California Youth 
Authority ; San Francisco Department 
of Education; San Francisco Police 
Department; and many others. 

The Junior City Hali which has 
been provided consists of sixteen 
rooms housing the offices of the vari- 
ous departments. The rooms are 
“beautifully furnished with light oak 
easy chairs, office desks, tables, chairs, 
bookcases, and magazine racks. Office 
files, bulletin boards, framed photo- 
graphs, and paintings complete the 
equipment.” 

Election day in Junior City was an- 
nounced for November 15. Numerous 
candidates for offices of mayor, city at- 
torney, judges, supervisors, and treas- 
urer announced the policies they 
would pursue, if elected. Voting was 
done at the Junior City Hall on a vot- 
ing machine supplied by Cameron 
King, registrar of voters for San 
Francisco. 

This issue of Junior City News re- 
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Junior City adopted at the first elec- 
tion of officers. This charter states the 
purpose of Junior City to be “to give 
the young people of San Francisco, 
California, the opportunity to prac- 
tice good American citizenship 
through their own local self-govern- 
ment.” It indicates the rights of citi- 
zenship, the elective and appointive 
officers, and the powers and duties of 
these officers. 

Following are two paragraphs quot- 
ed from the single editorial in Junior 
City News. 

This newspaper is only one of the many 
opportunities which San Francisco Junior 
City offers to its citizens. Art, business, 
health, law, library, employment, recreation, 
and welfare are some of the other opportuni- 
ties provided which bear out our slogan, “An 
Activity for Each Citizen.” .... 

San Francisco Junior City is really ours 
as we who have planned it have found out. It 
gives us the chance to demonstrate to the 
world that we can contribute to the welfare 
of our community. Here, we can learn to 
think for ourselves, we can practice good 
government, and we can use our spare time 
to good advantage. Here, also, we can make 
new friends, and we can co-operate and 
work with others for the good of all. 

“Citizens, this is our golden opportunity ; 
let’s make the most of it.” 


The type of organization represent- 
ed in this movement in San Francisco 
is deserving of much more than the 
usual indulgent smile from sophisti- 
cated adults, who may be disposed to 
regard it as just another kind of in- 
consequential play. The movement 
has such potentialities for growth of 
youth in citizenship that its spread in 
San Francisco and communities every- 
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where should have vigorous and dis- 
cerning encouragement. Here is a 
method of capitalizing the aspiration 
and idealism of the younger genera- 
tion to the end that they may grow in 
the sense of civic responsibility and in 
leadership and, at the same time, 
share in constructive aspects of com- 
munity life. Positive steps of this kind 
are vastly to be preferred to repressive 
measures designed to curb what many 
are prone to dub as “the delinquent 
tendencies of modern youth.” 

In further comment on initiation of 
this promising organization in San 
Francisco and its extension elsewhere, 
we would urge avoidance of an all-too- 
frequent pitfall in youth organiza- 
tions, when they take on the form 
only of the adult analogues. This is 
the danger of setting them up with the 
semblance of the pattern of adult or- 
ganizations without an essential ac- 
companying program of absorbing and 
vital activities. The activities must be 
real and not mere play imitations of 
adult concerns. Certain elements of 
Junior City as portrayed in Junior 
City News encourage the belief that it 
comprehends both form and substance 
that will appeal to youth and achieve 
the purpose in establishing this juve- 
nile municipality. 


TOWARD AN EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


| rae the Division of Public Liaison 
of the Department of State in 
Washington have comereportsof acon- 
ference, opened in London on Novem- 
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ber 1, 1945, on the Educationaland Cul- 
tural Organization of the United Na- 
tions, earlier steps toward which have 
been described in these pages. Repre- 
sentatives of thirty-eight countries 
were present. At the opening session it 
was decided that the meetings of the 
conference and of its commissions and 
committees should be public, unless 
the body concerned decides otherwise, 
and that decisions of the conference 
reached at any private meeting must 
be announced at an early public meet- 
ing of the conference. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson, minister of 
education for England and Wales, was 
elected president of the conference and 
Leon Blum, former premier of France, 
was elected associate president. Five 
commissions were established, as fol- 
lows: (I) Title, Preamble, Purposes, 
and Principal Functions; (II) The Gen- 
eral Structure of the Organization; 
(III) The Executive Board and the 
Secretariat; (IV) Relations with the 
United Nations Organization and with 
Other International Organizations, 
also the Question of the Seat of the 
Organization; (V) The Interim Com- 
mission. A resolution was received 
from the Conference of the Allied 
Ministers of Education urging acceler- 
ation of the work of educational and 
cultural reconstruction in the liberat- 
ed countries, and a second resolution 
from the same body recommended 
that the plans for the Educational 
and Cultural Organization provide for 
periodic meetings of the ministers of 
education of the United Nations. 
Plenary sessions of the conference 
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extended through November 5. The 
conference then worked in the five 
commissions. The report indicates 
that these commissions were “moving 
rapidly.” At the time of the report on 
November 13, a substantial agree- 
ment had been reached on the pre- 
amble, purposes, and functions of the 
organization. The statement of func- 
tions will provide against interference 
by the organization in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state. Commission 
II has decided that members of the 
United Nations shall automatically be 
granted the right of membership in 
UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization). Other nations may be admit- 
ted, subject to the conditions of the 
agreement to be negotiated with the 
United Nations Organization. The 
conference is to consist of the repre- 
sentatives of the members of the or- 
ganization, and the government of 
each member-state will appoint not 
more than five delegates who are to be 
selected after consultation with edu- 
cational and cultural bodies or a na- 
tional commission. 

The Commission on the Executive 
Board has decided that this board 
should consist of eighteen members, 
holding office for three years, six to be 
elected each year. The members are to 
be selected from among the delegates 
to the conference and, in electing 
members of this board, the conference 
must endeavor to assure an equitable 
distribution of persons competent in 
the arts, humanities, sciences, tech- 
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nology, education, and diffusion of 
ideas. Paris was selected as the seat of 
the organization. 

The actions of Commission IV 
urged co-operation “with other spe- 
cialized intergovernmental organiza- 
tions or agencies whose interests and 
activities are related to its purposes.” 
There was strong pressure on Com- 
mission V to authorize the Interim 
Commission to take action with re- 
spect to the educational rehabilitation 
of liberated countries. A formula was 
agreed upon that provides for a spe- 
cial technical subcommittee to exam- 
ine and report to a Preparatory Com- 
mission, which, if it approves, will 
“take steps to bring such needs to the 
attention of governments, organiza- 
tions, and persons wishing to assist 
by contributing money, supplies, or 
services in order that co-ordinated re- 
lief be given either directly by the 
donors to the countries requiring aid 
or indirectly through existing inter- 
national relief organizations.” 


SIGNIFICANCE IN PAPER COVERS 


Effective Among materials of re- 
driver cent publication in paper 
training covers of significance for 

workers in secondary 
schools is Driver Training Reduces 
Traffic Accidents One Half. It comes 
from the Traffic Engineering and 
Safety Department of the American 
Automobile Association, offices of 
which are in Washington, D.C., and 
it is put forward as “the first compre- 
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hensive study evaluating driver train- 
ing for high-school youth, from anal- 
yses of driving records of 3,252 Cleve- 
land [Ohio] high-school students.” An 
analysis is reported of the accident 
and conviction records of 1,880 high- 
school students who received driver- 
training instruction and 1,372 high- 
school students who received no train- 
ing. All these students obtained driv- 
ers’ licenses. The instruction included 
both classroom instruction and be- 
hind-the-wheel training. 

In addition to the main conclusion 
concerning the reduction of accidents 
as embodied in the title of the publica- 
tion, several inferences of less signifi- 
cance are drawn from the investiga- 
tion. A few may here be paraphrased. 
The conviction record of trained men 
drivers was slightly better than that of 
untrained drivers, but the difference 
seemed not to be statistically signifi- 
cant. A much larger percentage of 
trained students than of untrained 
students obtained licenses, probably 
because the students taking the course 
were those most interested in driving 
and also because those who took the 
course had their interest in driving in- 
creased. 

The Foreword of the report esti- 
mates that driver-training courses in- 
volving both classroom and behind- 
the-wheel instruction have been con- 
ducted in as many as six hundred 
high schools and that courses includ- 
ing classroom instruction only have 
been given in “an additional several 
thousand high schools.” 


The small A Handbook for the High- 
high school’s School Teacher-Librarian 
library is the title of a Bulletin 

of Information of the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria. The bulletin is by Eunice 
Wolfe, of the Kansas City (Missouri) 
Public Library, formerly extension 
librarian of the issuing institution. 
The reader may infer from the title 
that the Handbook is helpful primarily 
in small high schools which cannot 
provide full-time librarians. For such 
librarians there is information con- 
cerning standards for school libraries, 
housing and equipment, selection and 
ordering of books and nonbook ma- 
terials, and organization and admin- 
istration. Under the last broad head- 
ing are treated classification, catalogu- 
ing, preparing for circulation, with- 
crawals, loan routines, mending, the 
vertical file, anc library agencies. A 
list of selected references is included 
for teacher-librarians who wish further 
help in the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities. Book slips and library cards 
of various kinds are illustrated by 
figures. 


Sharing in The National Self Gov- 
school ernment Committee (80 
government Broadway, New York 5s, 

New York), of which 
Richard Welling is chairman, has long 
been interested in encouraging schools 
to afford youth opportunity for 
growth in civic responsibility. A fresh 
indication of this interest is a brochure 
of twenty-eight pages, Your School 
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and Its Government, joint authorship 
of which is credited to Earl C. Kelley, 
professor of secondary education and 
guidance at Wayne University, and 
Roland C. Faunce, chief of the Di- 
vision of Elementary and Secondary 
Education of Michigan’s Department 
of Public Instruction. In brief and 
readable form, the publication goes 
over the fundamentals of pupil par- 
ticipation in school control in a demo- 
cratic society and considers how 
school councils should be organized, 
methods of representation in them, 
the problem of service both to school 
and community, methods of measur- 
ing results, and the nature of the con- 
stitution or charter. The treatment 
has a properly balanced regard for es- 
sential theory and practice founded in 
experience, as illustrated in the follow- 
ing list of “don’t’s.” 

Don’t undertake student participation in 
government unless you have faith in young 
people and can get that feeling of faith over 
to them. If you are timid or distrustful of 
what they may do, they will detect it and 
the enterprise will probably fail. 

Don’t make your safeguards the most 
prominent thing about your council. Of 
course, the principal and the Board of Edu- 
cation have veto power over the council but 
avoid the suspicious approach. 

It is best not to mimic other governments. 
The government of the school should be 
unique to that school. If it is patterned after 
other forms of government, students are 
likely to think they are playing at it. 

It is not wise to take over the system of 
some other school intact. What works in one 
school will not work in another and the gov- 
ernment must be characteristic of the par- 
ticular school. 
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Don’t set up a list of eligibility rules for 
office which will exclude the neople the stu- 
dents really want. Students who are behav- 
ior problems and make low grades often 
change when they feel the school is theirs. To 
exclude them from their franchise and their 
right to hold office only makes them worse. 

Don’t attempt to control elections or to 
otherwise “load the dice.” This belies faith 
and confidence in the young people, and this 
faith and confidence is a basic requirement 
for the success of the enterprise. 

If nothing else will stimulate prog- 
ress toward greater pupil participation 
in matters of school control and im- 
proved organization of the student 
body to achieve that progress, the re- 
cent epidemic of student strikes 
should do so. While the purpose of 
pupil participation should look far be- 
yond the mere abatement of the wide- 
spread school-strike nuisance, an ef- 
fectively organized and operating stu- 
dent council and student-body organ- 
ization would accomplish this in stride 
while achieving the goal of a more 
responsible citizenship in our kind 


of society. 


Two bulletins from fed- 
eral sources are designed 
to help in counseling 
youth in their choice of occupations. 
One is called Cuide to Counseling Ma- 
terials and has the subtitle ‘Selected 
WMC Publications Useful to School 
and Adult Counselors.”’ This bulletin 
is a joint publication of the United 
States Office of Education and of the 
Bureau of Training of the War Man- 
power Commission. All publications 
listed are annotated to indicate the 
nature of their content, and those 


Aids to 
counseling 
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“especially useful to counselors of in- 
school youth” are marked with aster- 
isks. The charge for this bulletin is no- 
where indicated in it, but prices for all 
publications listed are given. 

The second publication, Occupa- 
tional Data for Counselors: A Hand- 
book of Census Information Selected for 
Use in Guidance, is Bulletin 817 of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and has 
been published in co-operation with 
the United States Office of Education. 
As may be inferred from the title, the 
brochure contains information on 
numbers and proportions of persons 
employed in occupations and groups 
of occupations, the numbers at suc- 
cessive census periods, proportions in 
the groups employed and unemployed, 
and the like. This bulletin is for sale at 
ten cents by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE MICHIGAN STUDY OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


wo new publications are at hand 

from the Michigan Study of the 
Secondary School Curriculum. It may 
be recalled that this study, instituted 
in 1937, was planned as an analogue of 
the Eight-Year Study of nation-wide 
scope, which had had its inception 
several years earlier and was likewise 
designed to encourage curriculum in- 
novation and improvement unham- 
pered by traditional college-entrance 
requirements—development of “pro- 
grams geared to the needs of youth.” 
One of the publications is entitled The 
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Michigan Secondary Study and is a re- 
port on the study in general which 
had, atthe time of preparation of the 
report, completed the eighth year of 
its projected twelve-year span. It was 
prepared for the Directing Committee 
of the Study by Theodore D. Rice, 
director of the study, and Roland C. 
Faunce, chief of the Division of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education of 
Michigan’s Department of Public 
Instruction. The other publication, 
called Some Went to College, with the 
subtitle “A Follow-up Study of the 
College Records of 382 Graduates of 
Michigan High Schools,” is credited to 
Faunce alone. 

The more general brochure tells 
about the inception, purposes, and 
point of view of the study; its organi- 
zation, including a report on sources 
of funds; the activities carried on 
(survey of status, evaluation, the fol- 
low-up study, workshops, conferences, 
etc.); publications; developments in 
the co-operating schools; and recom- 
mendations and “next steps.” One 
gains from this report the impression 
that the study served as an important 
stimulus of curriculum modification in 
the fifty or more schools co-operating. 
The second publication lists the fol- 
lowing modifications occurring in one 
or more schools: efforts at correlation, 
core programs (or unified-studies 
classes), “nature-of-proof” courses in 
plane geometry, “senior science” 
courses, work-experience projects, re- 
newed interest in student councils, 
preschool faculty conferences, surveys 
of parents’ opinions, uses of varied 


sources of materials for study, student- 
teacher planning, self-evaluation and 
group evaluation, evaluation of more 
than subject mastery, flexibility with- 
in schedules, service to the commu- 
nity, and “a creative, experimental 
atmosphere.” 

The making of an effective investi- 
gation of the success of graduates of 
modified high-school programs in com- 
parison with students who had taken 
the usual college-preparatory pro- 
grams was seriously hindered by 
wartime conditions. The numbers 
of graduates continuing in college 
dropped off sharply, and the propor- 
tion of men was much smaller than 
that of women. Another weakness of 
the inquiry was that the actual pro- 
grams taken by the groups of transfer 
students were not analyzed, so that one 
cannot know just what the differences 
in programs taken had been. The au- 
thor of Some Went to College is, there- 
fore, quite appropriately conservative 
in his conclusions from this phase of 
the study. However, some importance 
would seem to attach to the fact that 
the records, after entrance to college, 
of the graduates of schools with the 
modified programs and of graduates of 
other schools were not significantly 
different. This finding corroborates 
the conclusion of several earlier in- 
vestigations that the pattern of sub- 
jects taken in high school is not an im- 
portant factor of success in college. It 
should work as a great boon to cur- 
riculum making at the high-school 
level when the import of this conclu- 
sion penetrates and permeates policies 
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in requirements for admission legislat- 
ed by college authorities. 


THE DANGER OF RISING 
BuILpING Costs 


A SPECIAL bulletin from the Office 
of Price Administration warns of 
the danger of rapidly rising costs for 
construction of public-school build- 
ings if school authorities “engage in a 
wild scramble for materials.” The bul- 
letin refers to the huge backlog of 
building, repair work, and equipment 
to restore the school plant to its 1939- 
40 status and also to expand and im- 
prove that plant to meet the educa- 
tional needs of America’s children and 
‘youth; and it indicates how stable 
pricescan help safeguard building plans. 
It reports that building-material prices 
have been controlled much better than 
during and after World War I. Be- 
tween July, 1914, and November, 
1918, these prices went up 93 per cent, 
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and by April, 1920, they were 219 per 
cent above 1914 levels. In contrast, 
building-material prices as of the sum- 
mer of 1945 were 30 per cent above the 
1939 level. It is apparent that, if these 
price levels can be held, school systems 
will be in a relatively good economic 
position to proceed with their war- 
delayed building plans. 

The special bulletin reviews the 
O.P.A.’s “definite pricing program” for 
building materials and durable equip- 
ment and urges school authorities to 
acquaint themselves with it. Some of 
the information can be secured from 
the Price Control Boards in local com- 
munities. If the information is not 
available there, it can be secured by 
writing to the District Information Ex- 
ecutive in the nearest O.P.A. District 
Office or by getting in touch with the 
corresponding executive in the near- 
est Regional Office of the O.P.A. 


LEONARD V. Koos 
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WuHo’s WHO FOR JANUARY 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by LEoNARD V. Koos, 

professor of secondary 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago. Mary LIcHLITER, associate 
director of the Department of Coun- 
seling Service at Boston University, 
as the result of a survey of social 
obligations and restrictions placed 
on women teachers, concludes that 
the treatment of teachers in most 
communities is less rigorous than is 
commonly believed. L. Cuis- 
HOLM, professor of school administra- 
tion at Teachers College of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, reports the find- 
ings of a study of difficulties which 
prevent high-school guidance pro- 
grams from operating at maximum 
efficiency. EDWARD WARDER RAN- 
NELLS, professor and head of the 
Department of Art at the University 
of Kentucky, discusses art study in 
the junior high school from the view- 
point of its contribution to general 
education. MABEL F. McKEE, teacher 
at Amos Hiatt Junior High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa, describes the pro- 
gram of guidance in the field of social 


courtesies which was used with great 
success in a junior high school situa- 
tion. ALEXANDER FRAZIER, a curricu- 
lum co-ordinator in the Secondary 
Division of the Los Angeles County 
Schools, presents a challenge to the 
school librarian, whom he sees as a 
teacher of teachers as well as a teacher 
of pupils. The selected references on 
secondary-school instruction have 
been compiled by LEonarp V. Koos 
and Amy F. OwEns, a former student 
in the Department of Education at 
the University of Chicago. 


Reviewers 
of books 


NELSON B. HENRY, pro- 
fessor of education at 
the University of Chi- 
cago. Epwin S. Liwg, teacher of Eng- 
lish at Lake View High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. RoBERT L. FLEMING, 
graduate student in the Department 
of Education at the University of 
Chicago, on leave from the Wood- 
stock School at Mussoorie, United 
Provinces, India. THomas M. CARTER, 
head of the Department of Educa- 
tion and director of Teacher Train- 
ing at Albion College, Albion, Michi- 
gan. 
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SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS AND RESTRICTIONS 
PLACED ON WOMEN TEACHERS 


MARY LICHLITER!? 
Boston University 


reluctance of women students 
to think in terms of a teaching 
career poses a serious problem. When 
the question of an occupational goal 
is under consideration, the invariable 
answer is, ‘Anything but teaching.” 
This, at least, is true in the Depart- 
ment of Counseling Service of Boston 
University, and it is true of women 
students ranging from the prospective 
Freshman to the graduating Senior. 
There are variants to that answer, 
but they all indicate an unwillingness 
to consider teaching as a lifework 
except as a last resort. 

A recent article? confirms this trend 
and discusses candidly the failure of 
many of the best-qualified high-school 
graduates to plan for a teaching 
career. Herlinger asked the 160 Senior 
girls «f the Mount Lebanon (Penn- 
sylvania) High School to answer this 
question: “Why would I not like to 
be a teacher?” In the tabulation of 
reasons which he found to be deterring 
girls from entering the teaching pro- 


t This study received a 1945 award of the Ella 
Victoria Dodds Fellowship Fund of Pi Lambda 
Theta, national educational association for 
women. 


2 Harry V. Herlinger, Gladly Teach,” 
Occupations, XXIII (December, 1944), 147-51. 
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fession, “social reasons” stood third 
in the list. 

The present report is based on a 
questionnaire study designed to gath- 
er factual information on the specific 
social restrictions and obligations im- 
posed on women teachers today in 
towns with populations of not more 
than twelve thousand. It was hoped 
that this study, limited though it is, 
could help isolate some of those factors 
which would make college curriculums 
in teacher preparation more meaning- 
ful and provide more adequate train- 
ing for the future teachers of small 
towns or cities. Such a frank facing 
of the actual needs and problems, the 
elimination of fears which may not 
be warranted, and the development 
of attitudes of objectivity and under- 
standing within the student body 
might well undermine one of the 
reasons for the present acute teacher 
shortage. 

The one reservation made in the 
study was that of delimiting the popu- © 
lation. This was based on the premise 
that only in smaller towns and cities 
could such social restrictions and obli- 
gations be enforced rigidly or social 
pressure make itself stringently felt 
upon the teachers. It seemed that 
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neither age nor marital status would 
materially affect the results, although 
they might have an influence upon 
an individual’s reaction toward exist- 
ing conditions. 

The response was gratifying. There 
was a 48 per cent reply from 232 sepa- 
rate communities in 34 of the 48 states. 
Five teachers gave no personal data 
but indicated that they taught in 
towns which imposed no restrictions 
and made no demands upon them. 
Their replies are included in the data 
presented later. 


PERSONAL DATA 


The personal data gleaned from the 
questionnaire show that the respond- 
ents fell in four age groups: 18-22 
years, 14 per cent; 23-28 years, 37 
per cent; 29-35 years, 15 per cent; 
over 35 years, 34 per cent. The age 
representations within various geo- 
graphical regions were quite consis- 
tent, except that the East Central and 
the West had greater proportions of 
respondents who were over 35. More 
than half who responded were teach- 
ing in towns with populations under 
3,000; 23 per cent in towns with 
populations below 1,000; 32 per cent 
in towns of between 1,000 and 3,000; 
16.5 per cent in towns of between 
3,000 and 5,000; 12 per cent in towns 
of between 5,000 and 7,000; 16.5 per 
cent in towns of between 7,000 and 
12,000. 

Eighty-one per cent of the teachers 
were single; 15 per cent, married; 
2 per cent, widowed; 2 per cent, di- 
vorced. Fifty-five per cent were living 


in their own homes or apartments; 
45 per cent were in rooming- or 
boarding-houses. 

There were 97 per cent teaching 
in public schools; 3 per cent in pri- 
vate schools. Ten per cent were Catho- 
lics; 8x per cent were Protestants; 
7 per cent indicated no religious 
preference. There was one who held 
to the Jewish faith, and one was a 
member of the Greek Orthodox church. 

The range of teaching experience 
extended from one year to forty years. 
However, half of those responding to 
the questionnaire had been teaching 
only between one and five years, while 
60 per cent had been teaching in the 
present community between one and 
five years. 

In summary, we find that the ran- 
dom sampling provided a good cross- 
section of age and population groups. 
Most of the teachers were single, 
Protestant, and teaching in public 
schools. It would appear that living 
arrangements were flexible, as more 
than half were able to live in their 
own homes or apartments—an ar- 
rangement which assures greater pri- 
vacy and independence. The fact that 
such a large proportion had been 
teaching only during the war years 
makes it difficult to obtain a valid 
clue as to the effect of the war and 
the consequent teacher shortage upon 
the results of the study. 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


The first section of the question- 
naire dealt with the social obligations 
imposed upon women teachers in the 
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smaller towns and cities. The data 
concerning the activities in which 
teachers are expected to participate 
are as follows: 33 per cent of the total 
group were expected to attend church, 
but only 14 per cent were expected to 
be members of a church; 10 per cent 
wereexpected to attend Sunday school, 
and g per cent were asked to teach 
in Sunday school; 10 per cent were 
expected to take part in other church 
activities; and 29 per cent were ex- 


TABLE 1 


SOURCE OF INSTRUCTION OR “ADVICE” BY 
WHICH SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


WERE IMPOSED 
PERCENTAGE OF 
InpIcat- 
Num- ING AS SOURCE 
BER OF or ADVICE 


Socrat OBLIGATION | TEACH- 


Church attendance...... 64 14 16 7° 
Church i 


pected to take part in community 
activities. Participation in the extra- 
curriculum life of the school was more 
generally demanded, being expected 
of 67 per cent of the group. 


SOURCES OF INSTRUCTION OR 
“ADVICE” 


The next consideration was to 
learn by what source of instruction 
or ‘‘advice” these social obligations 
were imposed. It was found that three 
categories were sufficient: contract or 
oral agreement at the time of em- 
ployment; later advice by employer 
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or member of the school’ board : 
general social pressure, which included 
advice given by another teacher or 
by a friend. 

Table 1 summarizes the findings 
for the six areas, showing the sources 
of ‘“‘advice” in almost all the com- 
munities which imposed these require- 
ments upon their teachers. The obli- 
gation to participate in church at- 
tendance, church membership, Sun- 
day-school attendance, Sunday-school 
teaching, and church activities was 
imposed, to a large extent, by general 
social pressure. In community activi- 
ties, the source of the obligation was 
closely divided between advice by the 
school board or employer and social 
pressure. The extra-curriculum activi- 
ties, being more specifically related 
to the schools, were imposed almost 
entirely either by contract or by ad- 
vice of the administration. 


TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD 
SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


The teachers to whom the question- 
naire was sent were also asked to 
give their attitude toward such re- 
quirements or expectations on the 
part of the employers or the com- 
munities. Not all the replies gave 
this information. One might assume 
that, if an individual neither resents 
nor favors an obligation demanded 
of her, it really makes no difference 
to her. The figures, however, as pre- 
sented in Table are based on the 
actual number of teachers who 
checked these columns. The total 
percentage of replies shows that half 
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or more favored church attendance, 
church membership, Sunday-school 
attendance, and participation in com- 
munity activities and extra-curriculum 
activities. Three-fourths, however, re- 
sented any demand to teach Sunday 
school, and in respect to other church 
activities it was a matter of indif- 
ference to almost two-thirds who 
replied. 


SUMMARY OF DATA CONCERNING 
SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


Comments injected here and there 
made possible some interpretation of 
the foregoing data. In a number of 
instances, participation in community 
activities was felt to be of real help 
in one’s work and to provide, at the 
same time, an opportunity for social 
contacts. These community activities 
were women’s clubs, parent-teachers’ 
associations, garden clubs, special 
civic or professional clubs, and the 
Grange. Whatever resentment was 
expressed seemed to be due solely to 
the fact that too much participation 
was demanded—and in too many di- 
verse activities. This attitude was also 
felt toward church activities, such as 
taking part in women’s missionary 
societies, supplying all the music for 
special occasions, helping with church 
suppers and fairs, and assisting in 
the young people’s work. 

Almost without exception, those 
who resented the demands made on 
them by extra-curriculum responsi- 
bilities did so, not because of the 
activities themselves, which they felt 
were a part of their school obligation, 
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but because of the heavy burden that 
these activities too often imposed. 
They objected when the extra-cur- 
riculum load was not equally divided 
and shared among the teaching staff 
or when every teacher was required 
to attend every school function. The 
school-club responsibilities usually in- 
cluded Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, 
Girl Reserves, and 4-H clubs. Chaper- 
oning seemed to be most frequently de- 
manded, while directing plays, musi- 


TABLE 2 


REPLIES CONCERNING ATTITUDES 
TOWARD SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


PERCENTAGE OF 
InvI- 
CATING ATTITUDE 
Num TOWARD 
BER OF GATION 
SocraL OBLIGATION TEACE- 
ers RE- 
PLYING 
e- if- 
sent | fer- Favor 
ence 
Church attendance....... 67 7 30 63 
Ch membership... .. . 26 23 15 
unday-school attendance 22 32 9 59 
Sunday-school bee 17 76 12 12 
churth activities. . . 33 15 64 aI 
Community activities. .... 48 27 25 8 
Extra-curriculum activities} ror ar 29 50 


cal organizations, forensics, and school 
publications covers the general range 
of the out-of-class activities which 
these teachers were asked to assume. 
Many acknowledged, also, that the 
war had added greatly to the com- 
munity and school responsibilities in- 
asmuch as bond drives, war-stamp 
collections, Red Cross work, scrap 
collections, and registration for ration- 
ing were centered in the teachers’ 
“after-work” hours. The fact that a 
large percentage of those replying 
should resent having to go to Sunday 
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school or to teach Sunday-school 
classes is easily understood because 
these are somewhat in the nature of 
a busman’s holiday for the weekday 
teachers. Looking at the total picture, 
61 per cent of the communities rep- 
resented by this questionnaire ex- 
pected nothing of their teachers in 
the way of church or community 
activities. 
TABLE 3 


SOURCE OF INSTRUCTION OR “‘ADVICE”’ BY 
WHICH SOCIAL RESTRICTIONS 
WERE IMPOSED 


PERCENTAGE OF 
TeacHers INnpICcAT- 
ING AS SOURCE 
or ADVICE 
Soctat RESTRICTION 


RESTRICTIONS AFFECTING PERSONAL 
HABITS 


The second section of the question- 
naire was set up to find the extent 
to which women teachers are re- 
stricted in personal habits and activi- 
ties. The teachers were asked to check 
each activity in terms of the general 
application to women teachers in the 
community, regardless of whether 
they personally desired to engage in 
the activity or whether they objected 
to it on a personal basis. 

Results of the questionnaire indi- 
cate that 55 per cent of the total 
group were forbidden to drink alco- 
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holic beverages; 38 per cent, forbidden 
to smoke; 53 per cent were expressly 
forbidden to “‘date” with students; 
11 per cent, forbidden to wear certain 
types or styles of dress; and 15 per 
cent were forbidden to marry while 
employed by the school. In the case 
of the other items listed—dancing; 
card-playing; divorce; wearing lip- 
stick, nail polish, rouge, and powder; 
and spending week ends away from 
the community—the data showed 
negligible percentages of communities 
forbidding these activities. 


SOURCES OF INSTRUCTION OR ADVICE 


In the area of personal restrictions 
as well as in the area of social obliga- 
tions, the most consistent source of 
“advice” was that exerted by general 
social pressure. Examination of Table 
3 reveals that the taboo on smoking, 
drinking, “dating” with students, 
card-playing, or wearing certain types 
of dress was due largely to social 
pressure, gossip, and social ostracism. 
Advice from the employer or member 
of the school board shared with “ Mrs. 
Grundy” the responsibility for the 
restrictions against dancing and 
spending week ends away from the 
community. Divorce was “forbidden” 
solely by social pressure, while mar- 
riage, to a greater extent, was forbid- 
den by contract or oral agreement at 
the time of employment. 


TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD 
SOCIAL RESTRICTIONS 


Table 4 presents the total picture 
with regard to the attitudes expressed 


ERS RE- 
PLYING | Con. | Schoo! | Social! 
tract | Board cure 
82 12 aI 67 
Card-playing ........... 6 33 67 
“Dating” with students . 93 12 26 62 
Marriage............... 22 68 9 23 
ertain of dress... 21 29 71 
5 60 4° 
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by the teachers toward existing social 
restrictions. Only 24 per cent objected 
to the festriction on smoking as 
opposed jto the 76 per cent either 
favoring or not concerned; 12 per cent 
objected to the drinking restriction as 
opposed to the 88 per cent either 
favoring or not concerned; 3 per cent 
objected to not being allowed to “date”’ 
with students, while 97 per cent either 
favored the restriction or were not con- 
cerned about it. In the case of the 
marriage restriction, however, 76 per 
cent objected while 24 per cent were 
not concerned. 


SUMMARY OF DATA CONCERNING 
SOCIAL RESTRICTIONS 


To summarize the data just re- 
viewed it would appear from this 
sampling that the restrictions actual- 
ly imposed upon women teachers in 
small towns or cities are not so uni- 
versal or extensive as is currently 
thought. Except for one instance in 
New England and another in the 
Middle Atlantic area, the reports 
showed no restrictions on the use of 
lipstick, nail polish, rouge, and pow- 
der. Dancing and card-playing are 
forbidden only in isolated cases. Even 
spending week ends away from the 
community in which one teaches is 
much more commonly allowed than 
has been alleged. There are some re- 
strictions in dress, but in most cases 
these are restrictions imposed by 
“taste” rather than by any wholesale 
condemnation of certain types of 
dress. For instance, in some communi- 
ties the wearing of slacks, ankle socks, 


shorts, and leg make-up is forbidden 
to their teachers at all times, but in 
most places, any restriction on dress 
is a simple matter of the appropriate 
dress for the occasion. Informal dress 
is approved for picnics and sports. 
“Dating” in general is wholly ac- 
cepted by all these communities. Only 
“dating” with students is frowned 
upon, and in this situation the age dif- 


TABLE 4 


REPLIES CONCERNING ATTITUDES 
TOWARD SOCIAL RESTRICTIONS 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Teacuers Inp1- 
CATING ATTITUDE 
TOWARD REsTRIC- 
TION 


Noum- 
BER OF 
TEACH- 
ERS RE- 
PLYING 


Socrat RESTRICTION 


Card-playing 
“Dating” with students . . 
Marriage 


ess 
Spending week ends away. 


ferential would operate under any cir- 
cumstances. The large number of 
teachers over twenty-one years of age 
could well account for the greater per- 
centage who favored such a restric- 
tion. 

Smoking and drinking, while more 
generally restricted, are shown, in a 
number of the comments, to be not so 
much moral issues as matters of taste 
and suitability. The proper time and 
place for such activities and temper- 
ate habits are the important consider- 
ations. The replies stressed, particu- 
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larly in many communities, that smok- 
ing and drinking, even when forbidden 
in public, are tolerated in private. Of 
course the question of bias must be 
acknowledged in relation to attitudes 
expressed toward these two restric- 
tions. It is natural that the answers 
should be influenced to a large extent 
by the teachers’ personal habits. In 
view of the large percentage of re- 
spondents who were not concerned or 
who favored the restrictions on drink- 
ing and smoking, it may be safe to as- 
sume that they did not care to indulge 
in either. 

There are several interesting as- 
pects to note. First, data not reported 
here show a general lack of restrictions 
in the West, the Middle Atlantic, and 
the East Central states. In the second 
place, 27 per cent of the total number 
of those replying to the questionnaire 
lived in communities which placed ab- 
solutely no restrictions upon their 
teachers, while 5 per cent taught in 
communities where the only restric- 
tion forbade.marriage while under con- 
tract. Finally, three other items were 
added under “miscellaneous” as for- 
bidden in certain communities: sick 
leave without a physician’s permit; 
late hours; and participation in poli- 
tics, especially in a minority party. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR 


The question naturally arises 
whether the war and the subsequent 
shortage of teachers have been re- 
sponsible for this seeming discrepancy 
between general opinion and fact as il- 
lustrated in this particular sampling. 
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Thirty-four per cent of the replies indi- 
cated that the war had occasioned a 
slackening of restrictions; only 1 per 
cent, that there had been a tightening; 
and 18 per cent, that there had been 
no change. The 47 per cent of the re- 
spondents who failed to answer this 
question may well have been in the 
one-to-five years’ teaching group and 
thus have had no comparative stand- 
ard of judgment. The lessening of the 
restriction on married teachers was in- 
dicated as one of the most consistent 
evidences of a definite change in policy 
since the beginning of the war. 


PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER 


Finally, an effort was made to dis- 
cover whether these teachers felt that 
their colleges had given them adequate 
training for small-town teaching posi- 
tions. With a 40 per cent response, 
there was found to be an amazing con- 
sersus of opinion from the group as a 
whole concerning the needs which had 
not been met by the colleges. One ma- 
jor emphasis was repeated again and 
again—more of the practical, less 
theory. Here are a few of these per- 
sonal comments: 


A practical course in the problems of 
teaching. 

Practice teaching in a situation similar 
to that in a small town instead of an almost 
ideal laboratory school. 

Less idealism and more facts about real 
life situations. 

For rural teaching, actual problems in 
practice teaching. 

A more practical method of knowing 
how to deal with people in general. 


( 
} 
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A lot of theories learned in college are too 
idealistic and not very practical. 


Less method talk and more actual ex- 
perience with children of all ages. 


The second emphasis was on the 
social skills. Many seemed to feel that 
their college preparation lacked train- 
ing in group leadership and develop- 
ment in social graces, such as dancing, 
card-playing, and hostess accomplish- 
ments. There should be greater stress 
on the value of skill in many phases of 
the extra-curriculum, such as sports, 
debate, oratory, plays, and dances. 
Closely allied to these felt needs were 
other more personal ones—ability to 
express one’s self in words, good speak- 
ing voice, good posture, personality 
development. 

The third emphasis in these per- 
sonal comments was also a recur- 
rent theme: “Why couldn’t the 
colleges have taught us how to 
get along with ‘folks’—with other 
faculty members, townspeople, with 
all classes of people?’’ There is a great 
need for more knowledge of human re- 
lations through social psychology, the 
very fundamental problems of co- 
operation, student-teacher relation- 
ships, and general attitudes. Linked 
with this perhaps most basic need of 
all, personal relationships, was the 
feeling that somewhere in their col- 
lege courses their teachers should 
have prepared them for small-town 
mores, for the gossip and interest that 
center in the teacher in a community, 
for the constant demands made on the 
teacher. An extreme situation is de- 
scribed by one respondent: 


If my college had taken time to tell me 
that teachers do not have an honored posi- 
tion in the community, but are regarded as 
disappointed females who can’t get a man, 
I would have worked in a dime store for a 
living. Had I realized that a teacher lives 
under a magnifying glass, that her tele- 
phone calls are listened to and repeated, 
that her comings and goings interest the 
whole town, and that she has absolutely no 
private life, I would never have started. 
Colleges would do well to deal with a few 
facts. 


If, on the other hand, colleges did 
deal with the “facts” and, in practical 
courses in social psychology and rural 
sociology, showed how these same 
facts could be met, the bitterness and 
disillusionment might not be so great. 
As another teacher wrote: 

As people differ, so do small villages and 
cities differ. Therefore a college should give 
a broad study of these expected differences 
so that a teacher, when accepting a position, 
can study the community and will not find 
difficulty in adjusting herself. 


There were other practical sugges- 
tions: 

Two weeks’ or a month’s trial in working 
and living in a small town instead of having 
only one period or one day a week for a 
semester of supervision in the city critic 
system. 


More and better guidance or counseling 
provided for the prospective teacher. 

More acquaintance with available sources 
and interesting teaching materials. 

Bring in people who have taught in small 
towns to talk with prospective teachers. 


However, 20 per cent of the teach- 
ers responding to this question paid 
tribute to their colleges for their ade- 
quate preparation: 
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My college was strictly liberal arts and 
did not attempt to prepare us for anything. 
Somehow, in spite of that philosophy, we 
managed to learn “adaptability.” That to 
me is the prime essential in teaching or in 
doing anything anywhere. 

I feel that my college adequately pre- 
pared me for meeting the problems of a 
small-town teaching position. 

As I attended University, I feel 
they knew the problems we had to face and 
prepared us to meet these situations. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Quite apart from this specific ques- 
tion concerning their college training, 
the teachers were also asked to add 
any comments that they desired on the 
back of the questionnaire. Many re- 
sponded, and what they had to say 
would both enlighten and enliven the 
tabulations of the study. They evinced 
an interest in the study and contrib- 
uted greatly to it from their own ex- 
periences. One of the most noticeable 
factors in these comments was, once 
again, their similarity in all localities, 
from Florida to Oregon. While individ- 
ual communities differed from one an- 
other, individual reactions carried no 
regional flavor. 

Another interesting aspect of these 
comments was the frequent assertion 
that the teacher’s present community 
was “unusually liberal,” “more lib- 
eral than many,” or “‘far more lenient 
than others where I have taught.” 
Contrary to the rather usual human 
belief that the grass is always greener 
on the other side of the fence, these 
teachers considered themselves fortu- 
nate that they lived in a community 
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which was free from restrictive con- 
trols and, by implication, maintained 
that this was the exception that 
proved the rule. 

Quite a number said that they came 
from small towns and thus did not 
have any adjustment to make, as they 
were all too familiar with customs and 
demands. Several teachers also 
brought out the fact that the war and 
the teacher shortage had, in many in- 
stances, forced a more liberal policy. 
One teacher felt that the younger 
teachers were doing a great deal to 
break down what barriers existed, as 
“social opinion didn’t bother them as 
it did older teachers.” 

However, in those instances where 
the teachers faced considerable re- 
strictive controls, the resentment was 
somewhat bitter, especially in com- 
munities in which teachers were re- 
stricted in habits permitted other em- 
ployed women. It is always difficult 
to accept the hypocrisy of a communi- 
ty which has one code for its teachers 
and another for its other members. 

Other sources of irritation, not 
mentioned in the questionnaire, were 
added. Among these were: differen- 
tials in pay between the sexes, more 
rapid promotion of men, other minor 
but important discriminations against 
the women teachers in the matter of 
privileges, politics in the school sys- 
tem, heavy teaching load, careless ad- 
ministration, burdens of discipline, 
and resentment against younger teach- 
ers by those older. The opinions quot- 
ed were isolated comments which may 
or may not have general connotation, 
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There was a dominant recurring 
theme which may well be one of those 
subtle intangibles which lie at the bot- 
tom of much of the “general popular 
opinion” about small towns. It is the 
spirit of the “party line,” which ex- 
presses itself, on the one hand, in gos- 
sip and intense interest in other peo- 
ple’s business and, on the other, in a 
cliquishness and seclusiveness which 
allows no outsider within the familiar 
circle. This feeling was expressed by 
such comments as: “Idle tongues of 
women,” “Building up tall tales,” 
“Gossip and social ostracism,” “‘ Never 
invited to social and recreational func- 
tions,” ‘‘ Always made to feel a teach- 
er,” “No friends in town,” ‘“‘Set apart 
from the warm human life of the com- 
munity.” 

Here is the major emphasis of the 
entire study: the dividing line be- 
tween those communities which pro- 
vide a satisfying, happy environment 
for their teachers and those communi- 
ties which generate only distrust, sus- 
picion, and unhappiness. In the first, 
teachers are treated ‘‘as human be- 
ings, allowed to live a normal life, be 
judges of their own conduct, and cred- 
ited with good sense enough to govern 
their own lives.” In the second, the 
teachers are set apart as different from 


the townspeople, individuals “who | 


wouldn’t even know how to have fun”’; 
who have no right to enjoy life; who 
must “dress soberly, attend only a few 
social affairs such as the P.T.A. or 
Women’s Club, ‘date’ at the risk of an 
official call-down, and be always the 
main source of gossip for the towns- 


people, whose usual topic is the 
‘schoolmarms.’ ” 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of such a limited 
sampling it is impossible to affirm 
that the lot of the woman teacher 
in small towns is unduly hard. The 
fact is that this situation varies from 
town to town. Communities, like in- 
dividuals, follow the principle of “‘in- 
dividual differences.”” There does 
seem, however, to be a pattern: 

1. The major troubles which teach- 
ers face are the irritating intangibles: 
the subtle cold shoulder to the stran- 
ger, the nuances which disturb and 
hurt, the small indignities committed 
against human beings by not treating 
them as fully and sensitively human, 
by not according them the same rights 
to enjoy life, to exercise judgment, and 
to live their private lives in privacy. 

2. One is impressed with the fact 
that, while there is much to be done 
to assure teachers security, self-re- 
spect, personal freedom, and satisfac- 
tion from their jobs, there is a very 
definite process of change—for the 
better. The teacher-community rela- 
tionship is in a state of flux, but the 
movement is in the right direction. 

3. On the whole, this study reflects 
credit on the employing group. There 
is consistent evidence to show that ad- 
ministrators and local school boards 
do not exercise the major controls. It 
is the community in gerieral, express- 


_ing itself through sociai pressure, 


which is in need of drastic reformation 
in spirit and attitude. 
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MAJOR HANDICAPS INTERFERING WITH GUIDANCE 


LESLIE L. CHISHOLM 
University of Nebraska 


UIDANCE has come to be almost 

universally accepted as a nec- 
essary part of the work of the modern 
school. This is not a conclusion 
reached by a few educational theo- 
rists; it is as readily recognized by 
classroom teachers and school admin- 
istrators as by any other group. Yet 
all seem to agree that a large majority 
of the schools are actually doing little 
in carrying on a comprehensive pro- 
gram of guidance. Why does this 
seemingly contradictory condition ex- 
ist? 


NATURE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


If school people themselves feel 
that a reform is necessary and yet do 
little to remedy the situation, there 
are probably major handicaps stand- 
ing in the way. With the foregoing 
thought in mind, a survey was made 
of the high schools of the state of 
Washington to determine the stum- 
bling blocks that prevent the schools 
from providing youth an acceptable 
program of guidance as a regular part 
of the work of the schools. A question- 
naire was carefully prepared and sent 
to the high-school principals through- 
out the state asking each principal (1) 
whether his school had a modern pro- 
gram of guidance and (2) if not, what 
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seemed to him to be the major handi- 
cap or handicaps standing in the way 
of a guidance program in his school. 
The principal was encouraged to list 
more than one handicap if more than 
one existed in his school. 

The questionnaire suggested a num- 
ber of probable handicaps. These 
handicaps were listed indiscriminately 
and then recombined when the results 
of the survey were tabulated. Also 
included were statements to encourage 
high-school principals to name any 
other handicap that did not appear on 
the list. Replies were received from 
175 schools, virtually all the high 
schools in the state. 


CLASSIFYING THE SCHOOLS 


The schools were divided into three 
classifications according to enrolment. 
Taking part in the study were 97 
schools with enrolments of 150 or less, 
considered as “‘small” schools; 45 
schools with enrolments of from 151 
to 400, considered as schools of “‘aver- 
age”’ size; and 33 schools with enrol- 
ments of more than 400, thought of as 
“large” schools. These classifications 
are to some extent arbitrary. How- 
ever, the fact that schools with enrol- 
ments.of.150 or more are large enough 
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to have home rooms if they care to do 
so was believed to have some bearing 
on the nature of the handicaps to 
guidance in those schools. Likewise, 
it is generally recognized that, when 
the enrolment of a high school reaches 


THE FINDINGS 
The findings of the present study 
are presented in Table 1. Two handi- 
caps stand out significantly as those 
most frequently encountered. A total 
of 64.0 per cent, virtually two out of 


TABLE 1 


MAJOR HANDICAPS INTERFERING WITH GUIDANCE PROGRAMS IN WASHINGTON HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN THREE ENROLMENT GROUPS 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS 


Average Large 
(151-400 | (More than 
Pupils) 400 Pupils) 


Teachers and teaching load: 


Teachers generally inadequately prepared for type 
of guidance need 

Teachers and principal too busy to carry on guid- 
ance program 

During preparation of guidance program a large 
percentage of teachers move on to other posi- 


Teachers lack interest in guidance............. 


Leadershi) 


Pp: 

Inability to judge how well guidance work actually 
meets the need 

Insufficient knowledge of methods of planning and 
carrying on a comprehensive guidance program 

Declining teacher interest in attempted guidance 


Other problems: 

Lack of money 

Guidance needs of students in school not urgent. . 

School too small to carry on guidance program. . 

Belief that guidance is a “fad” or “‘frill’”’ and not 
part of work of modern school 

Students given enough work that they do not have 
time for guidance 

Guidance requires specialists whom school does 


57.8 
66.7 


100 pupils per grade, or 400 for the 
four-year high school, the school then 
is large enough to carry on a compre- 
hensive program of secondary educa- 
tion. That point in enrolment, there- 
fore, may affect the types of handicaps 
to the guidance work in those scheols . on a program of guidance. 


every three schools, reported that the 
teachers generally are inadequately 
prepared to provide the type of 
guidance needed. A total of 63.4 per 
cent of the schools said that teachers 
and the principal are too busy to carry 
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Two handicaps tied for third and 
fourth places, with a total of 37.7 per 
cent of the schools. One of these in- 
volves the mobility of teaching per- 
sonnel; as one principal stated: 
“About the time we get a guidance 
program under way, a large percent- 
age of our teachers move on to other 
schools where they have accepted 
positions.” The second of these two 
factors pertains to the quality of 
leadership underlying the guidance 
work in a given school. Thus 37.7 per 
cent, more than a third, of the schools 
also said that they are unable to judge 
how well their guidance work actually 
meets the need. 

Approximately a third of the 
schools (30.3 per cent) reported that 
their teachers seem not to be inter- 
ested in guidance. This item ranks 
fifth among the handicaps. The items 
which rank in sixth and seventh places 
involve the question of leadership. A 
total of 28.6 per cent of the schools 
reported: ‘‘We seem not to know how 
to take hold of the problem of plan- 
ning and carrying on a comprehensive 
guidance program.” More than a fifth 
of the schools (21.7 per cent) said: “We 
have tried to carry on a comprehen- 
sive program, but every time we try 
it the interest of the teachers in the 
work plays out after a few months.” 

Table 1 contains seven items listed 
under “Other Problems.” Five of 
those items were found to be relative- 
ly insignificant and some nonexistent 
as handicaps. However, from the 
point of view of the present study, the 
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information concerning those factors 
is extremely significant. Lack of 
money is a handicap to guidance in 
18.9 per cent, slightly less than one 
out of every five schools. A total of 
17.7 per cent of the schools said that 
the guidance needs of their students 
are not urgent. A few (9.7 per cent) 
said that their schools are too small to 
carry on a guidance program. Only 
six schools (3.4 per cent of the total) 


- reported that guidance should be con- 


ducted by specialists and that their 
schools do not have such specialists. 
It is interesting to find that no 
school included in the present study 
believed that guidance is a “fad” or 
“frill” and therefore not an essential 
part of the work of the modern school. 
Likewise, no school said that it gives 
its students so much work that they 
do not have time for guidance. Only 
two of the 175 schools (1.1 per cent) 
reported that their students get 
enough guidance at home and do not, 
therefore, need guidance at school. . 


COMPARISONS AMONG THE THREE 
SIZES OF SCHOOLS 


The size of the school is important 
in at least six of the fourteen handi- 
caps listed in Table 1. It is interesting 
to note that inadequate teacher prep- 
aration as a handicap varies directly 
with the size of the school. Thus 90.9 
per cent of the large schools, 57.8 per 
cent of the average-size schools, and 
57-7 per cent of the small schools re- 
ported inadequate preparation of 
teachers as a handicap to guidance. 
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The difference between the small and 
the average-size schools for this item 
is not important, but the variation 
between the large schools, on the one 
hand, and the small and average size 
schools, on the other, is significant. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
small and average-size schools said 
that teacher turnover is a handicap 
to their guidance work. As may be 
expected, the large schools do not so 
frequently find this to be a handicap 
as do the small and the average-size 
schools. However, 30.3 per cent of the 
large schools are handicapped by this 
factor. 

The size of the school is an index 
of teacher interest in guidance, ac- 
cording to the findings in the present 
study. Approximately a fourth of the 
small and the average-size schools and 
slightly more than one-half of the 
large schools find lack of interest of 
teachers in guidance to be a handicap. 

Almost twice the proportion of large 
schools as compared with that of the 
small schools (30.3 per cent as com- 
pared with 16.5) said that teacher 
interest in guidance declined after they 
had tried to carry on a guidance pro- 
gram for a few months. The experi- 
ence of the average-size schools (26.7 
per cent find this factor a handicap) 
concerning this handicap is not signifi- 
cantly different from that of the large 
schools. 

There is a relationship between size 
of school and lack of money as a hand- 
icap to guidance. Exactly a third of 
the large schools and a fifth of the 
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average-size schools find the lack of 
money a hindrance, while slightly 
more than an eighth (13.4 per cent) 
of the small schools said that lack of 
funds stands in their way. 

It is interesting to note that no 
large school and only three (6.7 per 
cent) of the forty-five average-size 
schools said that the guidance needs 
of their pupils are not urgent. On the 
other hand, 28.9 per cent of the small 
schools reported this factor as a handi- 
cap. The variation is not significant 
among the schools in their belief that 
guidance should be conducted by spe- 
cialists while their school had none. 
That is, 6.2 per cent of the small 
schools reported this factor as a hand- 
icap, while no average-size school and 
no large school reported it. 

It seems logical that no large school 
would say that it is too small to carry 
on a guidance program, and such is 
the finding of the present study. Only 
one of the forty-five average-size 
schools reported this item as a handi- 
cap. However, 16.5 per cent of the 
small schools said that they are too 
small to carry on a guidance program. 


INTERPRETING THE FINDINGS 


The findings reported in the pres- 
ent study have a number of significant 
implications. The fact that inadequate 
teacher preparation is the most fre- 
quent handicap standing in the way of 
guidance is a direct indictment of the 
incompleteness of the teacher-training 
program in institutions of higher ~ 
learning. Teacher-training institutions 
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should demonstrate farsighted leader- 
ship in sensing the types of work 
needed in a modern program of edu- 
cation. They then should revise their 
program of teacher training to such 
an extent that it provides the neces- 
sary preparation. When teacher-train- 
ing institutions fail to meet this re- 
sponsibility, their program becomes, 
to that extent, devoid of leadership, 
and the schools are left to work out 
solutions to their own problems as 
best they can. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions should rise to the challenge 
_ of this handicap and plan their work 
to meet the need. 

The fact that the large schools 
found inadequate teacher preparation 
a more frequent handicap than did 
the small and average-size schools 
may have a direct bearing on (1) the 
permanency of tenure in the large 
schools as compared with that in the 
small and the average-size schools 
and (2) the lack of an adequate in- 
service training program in the large 
schools as a parallel to the tenure situ- 
ation. It is commonly known that the 
beginning teacher and the young 
teacher generally find employment in 
the small or average-size school. After 
a period of time he may secure a posi- 
tion in a large school. This being the 
case, the teachers with training in the 
field of guidance are likely to be found 
more frequently in the smaller and the 
average-size schools, since guidance 
has only recently come to be con- 
sidered an important part of the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. 
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There is justification for believing 
that the lack of interest in guidance 
on the part of a number of teachers, 
as indicated in Table 1, is closely re- 
lated to inadequate teacher prepara- 
tion. It is difficult to find a teacher 
who still remains disinterested when 
he really sees the fundamental con- 
tribution to be made by any aspect of 
the work of the school to the educa- 
tion of youth. Or the other hand, 
teachers cannot be expected to have 
and maintain a dynamic interest in 
guidance unless their preparation has 
shown them why guidance has come 
to be an essential part of the work of 
the modern school and has given them 
an understanding of the part that 
guidance should play in a program of 
secondary education. 

When teachers and the principal of 
a school find that they do not have 
time for guidance, we reach one or the 
other of two fundamental conclusions. 
On the one hand, it could be that the 
teaching load actually is unduly 
heavy. As a result, the teachers and 
the principal may be forced, by neces- 
sity and not by choice, to neglect 
their guidance responsibilities. On the 
other hand, the statement about the 
lack of time might be an excuse, 
without basis in the facts of the 
case. 

If the first of the two foregoing con- 
clusions is justifiable (and the investi- 
gator’s direct contact with a consider- 
able number of the schools involved 
in this study causes him to believe 
that the proposal is essentially an ac- 
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curate statement of fact), then two 
other factors enter the picture. In the 
first place, the existing situation is due 
basically to the lack of adequate finan- 
cial support for the schools. That is, 
the schools do not have sufficient 
money to hire enough teachers to do 
the job that the modern secondary 
school should do. The plan of school 
support in the state involved in the 
present study has been such as to 
pyramid the teaching load, with a de- 
cided handicap to the horizontal ex- 
pansion of the educational program. 
Hence teachers are, by necessity of 
circumstances, forced to carry an un- 
due teaching load and thereby to neg- 
lect important parts of an adequate 
educational program. The solution to 
such a condition seems clear. School 
people should co-ordinate their ef- 
forts in effective democratic leader- 
ship aimed at a program of adequate 
financial support. In the majority of 
cases this program will produce the 
desired results. 

In the second place, a school is not 
entirely justified in taking the position 
that it does not have time for guidance 
until the teachers have thoroughly 
evaluated the relative worth of the 
things that they are now doing as 
compared with the worth of the things 
that they could and should be doing. 
Without such an evaluation the daily 
routine of teachers may become like 
the proverbial family attic. The need 
is to have a thorough house-cleaning 
from time to time, that is, a thorough 
evaluation by the faculty of the worth 
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of the things that are occupying the 
teachers’ time. 

Teacher turnover is a serious prob- 
lem that always has been, and always 
will be, a factor which the schools 
must face. A guidance program in a 
school should be planned and admin- 
istered in such a way that the normal 
teacher turnover is not a major handi- 
cap. This can be done (1) if the teach- 
er-training institutions assume their 
responsibility for preparing teachers 
so that they will be able to assume 
their guidance responsibilities, (2) if 
those who employ teachers give suffi- 
cient attention to the needs of the 
guidance work in their own schools at 
the time when they select new teach- 
ers, and (3) if a school plans its guid- 
ance program on the basis of student 
needs rather than on the basis of the 
personalities of a given group of 
teachers. 

There is a relationship between in- 
sufficient knowledge of methods of 
conducting guidance service and the 
fact that teachers lose interest in pro- 
posed guidance programs. When a 
significant number of schools report, 
as they did, that they do not know 
how to handle the problem of planning 
and carrying on a comprehensive 


‘guidance program, it may be inferred 


that teacher-training institutions have 
not recognized adequately the size of 
the task of planning and administer- 
ing a guidance program in their train- 
ing of teachers. Too many teachers 
and administrators who have had 
training in guidance still do not know 
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how to plan and administer a guidance 
program in harmony with the need 
existing in a given school. The task 
becomes relatively easy, however, 
when those responsible for this work 
know the factors to be considered and 
the method to be used in planning a 
guidance program. 

The school has a real problem on 
its hands when it tries to carry on a 
program of guidance but finds that 
after a few months the interest of 
teachers diminishes. This condition 
generally grows out of one or more of 
three factors: (1) poor planning, or the 
undertaking of too comprehensive a 
guidance program and the overbur- 
dening of teachers during the first few 
months; (2) failure to provide adequate 
supervision and leadership in the ad- 
ministration of the guidance work, 
a number of teachers being left to 
flounder in their problems during the 
early part of the program; and (3) 
failure to carry through an evaluation 
of the results achieved in guidance so 
that all involved in the work know the 
nature and extent of the progress 
brought about by their efforts. 

Although a guidance program does 
not call for a large amount of money, 
some expenditures are necessary at 
times. Hence those interested in the 
welfare of guidance should have an 
active practical interest in the financial 
support of the schools. In any case, 
this central fact should be kept in 
mind: when guidance suffers more 
than other essential parts of an ade- 
quate program of education, either 
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(x) the school finance program is 
faulty and needs revision or (2) 
the management of school moneys is 
poor. 

Apparently school people feel that 
guidance is an essential part of the 
work of the modern school and that 
teachers have the responsibility for 
carrying on a program that meets 
this need. Although 17.7 per cent of 
the schools said that the guidance 
needs of students in their schools are 
not urgent, that statement is not 
discouraging; for more than 82 per 
cent of the schools are shown to have 
a feeling of responsibility for the 
guidance of high-school pupils. Per- 
haps no other part of the work of mod- 
ern education would be retognized 
as essential by more than 82 per cent 
of the schools. 

An accurate interpretation of the 
replies as to whether or not certain 
schools are too small to provide 
youth a guidance program calls for 
more information than was secured 
in the present study. This difficulty 
was recognized when the study was 
being planned, and the item “School 
too small to carry on’ a guidance 
program” was included in the ques- 
tionnaire to learn whether or not 
those in the small high schools be- 
lieve that size or enrolment is a major 
handicap to guidance. Two things 
seem clear. First, a school that is too 
small to carry on an adequate pro- 
gram of guidance is likely to be too 
small to carry on the other parts of a 
modern program of secondaty educa- 
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tion. The solution in this case is 
school-district reorganization, or con- 
solidation, as a means of forming dis- 
tricts that can provide youth the 
types of training that they should 
have. Second, it has been found in a 
number of studies that schools of all 
sizes throughout the state and the 
nation are carrying on commendable 
programs of guidance. 

One final conclusion concerning 
the present investigation is worthy of 
emphasis. A knowledge of the handi- 
caps that are standing in the way of a 
better program of secondary educa- 
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tion should form the foundation for a 
constructive effort to provide youth 
adequate educational experiences. 
This above all: the handicaps to guid- 
ance should be looked upon merely as 
stumbling blocks standing in the way 
temporarily rather than as legitimate 
excuses that relieve the schools of 
their inherent responsibility. The 
schools are under obligation to pro- 
vide all youth everywhere a rich pro- 
gram of modern secondary education, 
and no handicap or combination of 
handicaps can excuse the schools from 
that responsibility. 
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OBJECTIVES OF ART EDUCATION IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


EDWARD WARDER RANNELLS 
University of Kentucky 


Ne education in the junior high 
school should be concerned pri- 
marily with the development of un- 
derstandings, appreciations, and abili- 
ties pertaining to art itself. In addi- 
tion, it must take into account the 
personal and social objectives of gen- 
eral education in so far as these ends 
are capable of being realized through 
the experience of art; for it is the ex- 
perience of art that education must 
emphasize. This is the concept devel- 
oped by Dewey, and it has come to be 
axiomatic for art education.” 

In this article general education is 
taken as the frame of reference, be- 
cause it is the only valid concept for 
education in the secondary schools. 
This concept means that the educa- 
tion provided should have general use- 
fulness for everybody in the school 
and ultimately general application in 
life. No exception should be made for 
art. The art taught in junior high 
schools should have educational value 
for all individuals enrolled because, 
even in the case of those few who are 
presumed to have talent or who, for 
reasons of their own, may want to 


t John Dewey, Art as Experience. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co., 1934. 
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specialize in art, the end criterion in 
general education is still to be found in 
the application of art to life, in its role 
in everyday living. 


PRIMARY OBJECTIVES 


Distinction will be made between 
primary and secondary objectives in 
art education: primary, in the sense 
that the teaching of art is the focal 
point; secondary, in the sense that art 
is used to teach something else, name- 
ly, the personal and social objectives 
of general education. What are here 
called the “primary objectives” are 
related to the development of under- 
standings, appreciations, and skills in 
art—the perceptual and expression- 
al skills essential to understanding. 
These skills are the means of attaining 
an intuitive realization of aesthetic 
values in art. In this sense they re- 
inforce appreciation, and appreciation 
itself becomes a kind of knowledge or 
understanding, coming through a di- 
rect emotional experience of art rather 
than through merely descriptive in- 
formation about it. 

To this end the clearest goal—and, 
from the standpoint of. general educa- 
tion, probably the most important 
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goal—is the training of vision itself. I 
use the term “vision” in place of 
“visual perception” to suggest a re- 
lation to art as a visual language: 
aesthetic perception would be the 
fullest development of vision. Vision, 
like speech, is a tool skill. Both have to 
be learned; neither can be taken for 
granted. Such learning is not auto- 
matic, nor is it continuous with 
growth. Indeed, the visual skills which 
the experience of art requires will not 
develop much after puberty except as 
education takes a hand in the matter 
—as is evidenced by the kinds of art to 
which the untrained adult will turn. 
Self-expression, self-directed, is not 
enough. Some systematic experience 
of seeing is necessary, technical proc- 
esses, such as drawing, being used to 
channel and direct it. Without minc- 
ing words, it may be said that attain- 
ing this systematic experience means 
drill exercises, directed practice in art, 
to train the eye to see on a plane of 
aesthetic perception. The junior high 
school is the place to introduce a posi- 
tive program—a discipline for seeing, if 
you will. Youngsters at this age are 
ready for such a program, and they 
will need it to develop the visual skills 
that art requires, both in the creating 
and in the using of it. 
Understandings, appreciations, and 
skills, then, are the classifications to 
suggest the objectives here regarded as 
the most important and clearly valid 
aims for art education. Whitford? 


? William G. Whitford, “Art Education as 
Euthenics,” School Review, XLVI (December, 
1938), 745-53: 


calls them the functional, apprecia- 
tional, and creative experiences by 
means of which “the pupil will learn 
to think, to enjoy, and to act... .in 
matters of art.” To explain fully what 
is meant by the terms “‘understand- 
ings,” “‘appreciations,” and “‘skills,” I 
shall have to define them more exactly. 
Understanding is the knowledge of 
art—but something more than a 
knowledge of forms and processes. 
Art is both form and content. Admit- 
tedly, the understanding of art will 
involve analytical study of aesthetic 
forms and study of technical proc- 
esses. There will have to be also the 
knowledge of art as a culminating ex- 
pression of art-centered interests in 
life and, consequently, knowledge of 
the essential place of art in cultures. 
The need for this knowledge suggests 
a study of art in history; for it is in the 
larger continuities of time that the full 
import of art as an expression of values 
in a culture can be understood best. 
Here we shall have appreciation also. 
As Prescott suggests, the arts should 
be used “to bring children into the 
stream of our culture, to aid them in 
appreciating how the present has 
grown out of the past, and to assist 
them in understanding and appreciat- 
ing other contemporary cultures.” 
As understanding is the knowledge 
of art, appreciation is the experience of 
it. Appreciation means more than en- 
joyment. It means rather an identifi- 
3 Daniel Alfred Prescott, Emotion and the 
Educative Process, p. 289. A Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educa- 


tive Process. Washington 6: American Council 
on Education, 1938. 
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cation by imagination and feeling with 
the things perceived in art; it is a direct 
experience of art, an emotionalized 
understanding of it. Imagination is 
most important in appreciation, for, 
as Dewey says: “The work of art.... 
is not only the outcome of imagina- 
tion, but operates imaginatively 
What it does is to concentrate and en- 
large immediate experience.”’* Appre- 
ciation is never passive. It is an active 
and an interacting process, a personal 
involvement in the experience of art. 
It is more than enjoyment; it is inter- 
est; it is insight. 

By “‘skills” are meant, first of all, 
the perceptual powers to seek out and 
understand configurations of aesthetic 
materials—line, form, and color, for 
example—and then the technical abili- 
ties to control the means of artistic ex- 


pression. What Whitford has called 
the ‘“‘creative experience” would seem 
to apply to this second category be- 
cause, in elaborating the concept, he 
lists a number and variety of tech- 


niques—‘manipulative _ activities,” 
such as drawing and painting, model- 
ing, carving, weaving, lettering, and 
the like. But I would emphasize the 
training of vision, that is, aesthetic 
perception, before all else. Practice in 
the technical processes of art may be 
employed as one means of providing 
this training, but the method of com- 
parative analysis in the study of aes- 
thetic forms should also be used. 

All these activities, technical and 
analytical, will ultimately converge on 
the one goal of appreciation, which is 


4 John Dewey, op. cit., p. 273. 
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actually the direct and personal ex- 
perience of art and is thus of the first 
importance in general education. The 
practice exercises to develop skills in 
seeing lay the groundwork for ap- 
preciation, and the development of 
understanding through analysis is also 
a necessary factor, else appreciation 
would be only a superficial sensory re- 
sponse to art and of little importance 
to the educative process. To the ex- 
tent that there is a real participation 
in the processes of art and, with this, a 
genuine intellectual and emotional in- 
volvement of the self, then the experi- 
ence of art can be processed in the 
mind and learned. As a kind of emo- 
tionalized understanding, a readiness 
for further appreciation, it becomes 
available thereafter for practical ap- 
plication in the everyday experiences 
of living. 

These applications, in the sense that 
appreciation is seen as enjoyment, 
have to do, first of all, with the pleas- 
ure in seeing when one knows how to 
see. It is a pleasure analogous to that 
of listening to music when one knows 
what to listen for. As one listens to 
a melody, so does one look for a con- 
tour or a color and sense its quality. 
These experiences are important goods 
in life which all have a right to enjoy. 
But enjoying involves knowing. Art 
education should provide the knowl- 
edge so that everyone may acquire the 
skills in seeing and in understanding 
that will enable him to claim his share 
of these goods. 

In a more utilitarian sense, these 
applications have to do also with the 
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effect of appreciation on one’s environ- 
ment, in so far as taste can control the 
quality of the environment. Visual 
discrimination, what may be called a 
“disciplined eye,”’ is a factor in choos- 
ing most of the things we use—clothes, 
household furnishings, and so on. 
When we use these things over a peri- 
od of time, our continuing apprecia- 
tion of them depends on whether or 
not our choices are aesthetically good. 
Things yield satisfaction in life only as 
we are interested in them; and, for 
their interest to be lasting, they must 
have some meaning for us beyond 
their immediate and effective use. 
This meaning wili probably emerge on 
the level of aesthetic interest. Unless 
things have aesthetic quality, continu- 
ing appreciation is meaningless. Thus 
it can be said that our immediate en- 
vironment, containing, as it does, the 
things that we have chosen and kept 
for ourselves, reflects the kind of ap- 
preciation of which we are capable. 
Our environment is a measure of 
taste. Economic values aside, it shows 
what our aesthetic values are. Again, 
we see the importance of appreciation 
in general education, especially in the 
junior high school, where standards of 
taste can be consciously acquired. 


SECONDARY OBJECTIVES 


In addition to the understandings, 
appreciations, and skills which per- 
tain directly to art itself, art education 
serves also the purposes of general ed- 
ucation in providing for the realiza- 
tion of personal and social objectives 
through the experience of art. The 
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Educational Policies Commission clas- 
sifies these objectives as follows: “‘self- 
realization”’ as the personal goal; “‘hu- 
man relationships,” ‘‘economic effi- 
ciency,” and “‘civic responsibility” as 
social goals.5 More simply stated, this 
means the personal development and 
the socialization of individuals. Such 
objectives are of primary impor- 
tance from the standpoint of general 
education. It is only from the stand- 
point of art education, where art is 
employed as one of the several educa- 
tional means to achieve the objectives, 
that they may be regarded as second- 
ary. Thus, in terms of method, self- 
expression in art becomes a means of 
self-realization, while group projects 
in art, requiring co-operation of the 
several participants, become means 
of socialization. Indirectly such group 
projects teach some of the democratic 
principles involved in working together 
for common ends. 

In educational literature these gen- 
eral aims are sometimes even stated 
as the primary aims of art education, 
and thus the requirements of individ- 
uals and of society are made to take 
precedence over the requirements of 
art. Implicit in such a view is the no- 
tion that art has no content of its own, 
that it is only a supplementary meth- 
od in education. Even art educators 
themselves, lacking a theoretical dis- 
cipline of their own comparable to 


5 Educational Policies Commission, The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy, pp. 
45-47. Washington: Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1938. 
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that developed for general education, 
sometimes seem persuaded of this 
view, more especially when they center 
all attention on the child. They are 
divided in their purposes and suffer 
the consequences of their lack of con- 
viction about art. Any notion of art 
as merely supplementary to other dis- 
ciplines is inadmissible. If art belongs 
in the schools at all, it belongs there, 
first, because understanding of art, 
appreciation of art, and ability in art 
have educational value in their own 
right and only secondarily because 
these factors are among the effective 
means of individual and social devel- 


opment. 

Therefore, in admitting self-realiza- 
tion and socialization through art as 
defensible objectives in art education, 


I do so with some reservations, first as 
to their primacy and, again, with re- 
gard to certain details of application, 
as in the case of emphasis on therapy. 
The secondary objective here de- 
scribed as “self-realization through art”’ 
is, as has been indicated, a valid ob- 
jective from the standpoint of general 
education, and when, as self-expres- 
sion, it operates as a means of self- 
integration, I am prepared to defend 
it as a valid objective for art education 
also. Uncomfortably close to this, 
however, is the use of self-expression 
merely as a means of release from frus- 
tration. This use I am less prepared to 
defend (though it cannot be ruled out 
entirely) because I regard it as thera- 
py rather than art. To emphasize the 
therapy unduly (and current litera- 
ture reveals a tendency in this direc- 
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tion) would be, in my opinion, a dis- 
tortion and misuse of art in education. 

The problem for art education, as I 
see it, is how to resolve these inner 
tensions and emotional disorders in 
the order-producing experience of art. 
It is not just getting rid of them, but 
expressing them, making something 
out of them, that concerns art educa- 
tion; for their expression in outward 
forms means that they will have to be 
processed and developed in conforma- 
tion with such order as the particular 
kinds of art may require. Further, it is 
through compliance with such de- 
mands for order in art that the indi- 
vidual learns to command order in 
himself. Inner confusion is clarified in 
the process of expressing it in out- 
ward forms. Thus the experience of art 
becomes a means of personal integra- 
tion—a particularly important aspect 
for the junior high school, where the 
ambivalence of early adolescence pre- 
sents such urgent need for self- 
ordering disciplines. 

The secondary objective here char- 
acterized as “socialization through 
art” appears at first glance léss con- 
vincing as a proper use of art, even in 
general education, partly because the 
experience of art is so pre-eminently a 
personal matter (no one else can ex- 
perience it for you) and also because 
the problem of human relationships is 
more often identified in schools with 
the social studies. It may, however, be 
regarded as a valid objective for art 
education because ultimately even 
personal values must be proved in a 
social context. Personality exists be- 
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tween persons; it cannot exist in isola- 
tion; and, while the experience of art 
is a personal one, it is an experience 
that others can have also. Thus in art 
there is a basis of common interest, 
and, in school, art provides another 
means of socialization. 

The concomitant social learnings 
through the study of art can be 
great because the experience of art is, 
in itself, an exercise in sensitivity, a 
special kind of awareness to quality 
and value. Thus a common experience 
of art, as in school, makes young peo- 
ple sensitive to one another also in a 
special kind of way; they learn to ap- 
preciate one another. This result is 
plainly apparent in the common ex- 
perience of music, for example, in 
choral singing, or in play production, 
where the fullest co-operation is de- 
manded by the very nature of the art. 
It is less apparent in the studio arts of 
drawing and painting, but a personal 
appreciation is present here also, es- 
pecially during early adolescence at 
the junior high school level. This 
period is a time of increasing personal 
and social awareness on the part of 
boys and girls, and any experience 
that permits a genuinely personal ex- 
pression becomes a means of apprais- 
ing quality and value in one another. 

Art is a nonverbal expression of 
emotional experience; it gives form to 
feeling; it is thus a symbolic means of 
communicating personal values; it 
conveys one’s personality to others 
and permits a social expression of 
personality. But the argument cannot 
be pressed too far. The method of 
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socialization through art is too subtle 
and indirect. To extract any real edu- 
cational value from it will require 
imaginative and sympathetic teach- 
ing over and above the demands of 
art. With boys and girls at this age 
the developmental task of personal 
and social adjustment to one another 
suddenly becomes an urgent and nec- 
essary and wholly absorbing one, in- 
tensified for most of them by the on- 
set of puberty and the heightened 
sense of personal awareness to one’s 
self and to others that accompanies 
this physiological change. They are 
hypersensitive, and it seems only 
natural, therefore, that they should 
turn to the nonverbal language of art 
as a welcome means of giving expres- 
sion to their reciprocal thoughts and 
feelings. In this critical period the re- 
fining influence of art on their develop- 
ing personalities, provided their ex- 
perience of it is genuine, can be of im- 
portance. 

In the literature of general educa- 
tion this line of reasoning is not drawn 
so fine. There it is enough to say that 
expression is not merely personal, but 
interpersonal, and this statement is as 
true of expression in art as of expres- 
sion in any other medium. Eventually 
expression has to be socialized. A pri- 
mary concern of the school is, of 
course, the socialization of youth, and 
in the junior high school what may be 
called the interpersonal phase of this 
process becomes the chief preoccupa- 
tion of most boys and girls. The school 
tries to help them by providing a more 
congenial setting than the formal 
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atmosphere of the classroom allows, in 
clubrooms, recreation halls, gymnasi- 
ums, and playgrounds, where the 
atmosphere is friendly and the ex- 
pression of mutual interests can be 
relatively spontaneous and free. 

An atmosphere of work helps also, 
and it is just as important. Thus the 
junior high school usually has a shop 
for industrial arts, a kitchen for 
household arts, and an art room. The 
art room is a workroom, a place for 
making things, where the workers, 
the pupils of both sexes, can move 
about rather freely and can work in- 
dividually or together, according to 
the nature of the work to be done. 
Because of this freedom, the art room 
serves as an informal laboratory of 
social experimentation. This result is 
apparent whether considered from the 
standpoint of the school or from that 
of the boys and girls, who, working 
together, learn how to get along with 
one another on a basis of equality be- 
tween the sexes, where each person is 
valued for the work he does. In the 
collaboration of groups of boys and 
girls on mural projects or in the stag- 
ing of plays, the constructive experi- 
ence of art and concomitant social 
jearnings may be equally important; 
but, even in the work that children 
do individually, the process of sociali- 
zation goes on because the atmosphere 
of the art room encourages it. 

The objectives, or, rather, the 


goals, here outlined for art education 
—(1) understanding and appreciation 
of art and skills in art and (2) person- 
al and social development through art 
—are, of course, not confined to the 
junior high school area alone. Stated 
completely in terms also of the be- 
haviors—the particular learning ex- 
periences that will serve to achieve 
these goals—they become junior high 
school objectives in art because not 
only the content but the methods em- 
ployed are determined by the condi- 
tions and the needs of education on 
this level as distinct from any other. 
In order to understand fully these 
special conditions and needs, it would 
be necessary to examine, in turn, the 
needs of society, the needs of the indi- 
vidual, and the nature of early ado- 
lescence and to consider also the 
psychology of learning, the philosophy 
of education, and the testimony of ex- 
perts in the field. All these should be 
considered for their relation to the 
special problem of art education at the 
junior high school level. We shall find 
that what makes this moment so 
critical in art education comes largely 
from a tendency in modern theory to 
lose sight of the subject itself as a 
focus of attention and study. If art 
belongs in the schools, the schools 
should not fail to teach art; and, to 
teach art, they must distinguish the 
primary and secondary goals for art in 
general education. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN GUIDANCE 


MABEL F. McKEE 
Amos Hiatt Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa 


the past few years coun- 
selors have been giving increas- 
ing attention to the field of guidance. 
Volumes have been written on the 
various kinds of guidance and the 
most successful techniques. We have 
long been aware of the need and the 
value of curriculum guidance. We 
have shared the responsibility of help- 
ing pupils recognize the importance of 
wise choices for leisure-time activ- 
ities. We have spent much school time 
and many after-school hours in com- 
piling and imparting information 
about occupations and in counseling 
with students that they might make 
wise decisions regarding vocational 
plans. Not until this semester, how- 
ever, did we as a school incorporate 
in our program a specific plan for 
guidance in manners. 

Having no recorded precedent to 
tollow, the plans evolved as various 
teachers and groups of pupils became 
interested and set to work. The cam- 
paign really started in the lunchroom. 
Pupils were careless. They left paper 
and ice-cream envelopes on the floor; 
dropped candy wrappers under the 
tables; and left crumbs from their 
lunches on the tables. All of this so 
greatly detracted from the appear- 
ance of our dining-room that it was 
decided to ‘‘clean up.” 


* 


The first step in the school project 
was planned by the lunchroom moni- 
tors and advisers who supervise the 
three daily lunch periods. The admin- 
istrative routine of seating, taking at- 
tendance, and other details was re- 
vised, and every possible means was 
used to give a physical and psycho- 
logical setting which would be an in- 
fluence toward mannerly behavior 
during the lunch hour. An item in the 
psychological setting is a feature of 
the noon hour that has been observed 
in Amos Hiatt for several years. At 
the beginning of every lunch period 
there is a quiet moment, indicated by 
the playing of chimes. When the 
chimes play, every person observes 
the signal. Boys and girls at the tables 
bow their heads; those who may be in 
the lunch lines or walking across the 
room stop and are silent; no serving 
is done at the counter. For that brief 
moment every head is bowed, every 
tongue is silent, in cafeteria and kitch- 
en. Thus the chimes—at first, the 
prelude to the lunch period; now, one 
of the memories and traditions of the 
school—contribute to make a desir- 
able situation for beginning the lunch 
period. 

As improvement became noticeable 
in the lunchroom, the idea spread. 
The student council became interested 
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in the project and helped formulate 
plans for the entire school. These plans 
were discussed in home rooms, and 
presently two groups, one of boys and 
the other of girls, were working on as- 
sembly programs. For several days 
they made observations about the 
building, taking notes of omissions in 
courtesy, ignorance of correct usage— 
in short, any violation of good man- 
ners that came to their attention. 

The trio that blocked traffic in the 
halls, the boy who dashed into the 
office and let the door close in the face 
of his teacher, the girls who “whoo- 
whooed”’ to their pals across the cor- 
ridor—all were guilty, and their social 
lapses were entered on the growing 
lists of misdemeanors in manners. 

These observations, elaborated and 
classified, became the basis of the 
scripts for the two assemblies. The 
general plan followed in both pro- 
grams was, first, to illustrate the 
wrong way and then emphasize the 
correct way. Conversation, panto- 
mime, and dramatization were used 
in presenting the ideas. 

The boys, for example, illustrated 
graphically the art of walking and 
standing. The opening scene presented 
a clinic for boys who humped and 
slouched as they walked. The instruc- 
tions in physical-education classes had 
a practical carry-over when the boys 
on the stage showed correct posture, 
using a meter stick and a mirror to 
emphasize the lesson in poise that they 
were presenting. After the assembly 
one lad remarked, “It sure shows a 
fella’ up if he ain’t standin’ right.” A 
second scene was devoted to the “do’s 
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and don’t’s” of hall conduct. The big 
“arm-in-arm guys” who amble down 
the hall blocking ordinary speed in 
traffic, then round the last corner and 
slide into the classroom on the fringe 
of the tardy bell, were shown in true 
perspective—and they did not appear 
so clever and smart behind the foot- 
lights. 

The girls in their assembly also had 
two scenes, the first showing the wrong 
behavior, the second the correct man- 
ners, for the lunchroom and the home. 
They came on the stage laughing and 
giggling, took out their gum, and stuck 
it under the table. They sat carelessly, 
with elbows on the table; they 
slouched, toyed with the silver, and 
finally overturned a glass of water. 
One or two whispered, and another 
made a few uncomplimentary remarks 
about a new girl. 

In striking contrast was the next 
scene. The girls came in gay and chat- 
ting but were not unduly noisy; they 
seated themselves properly, with feet 
on the floor; and all observed the nice- 
ties of table etiquette. When Nancy 
began in teen-age fashion to tell how 
queer Sally acted and to imitate her 
walk, Charlotte promptly interjected, 
“Why, really, I think Sally’s tops. 
I’ve been coming to school with her 
every day and she’s really swell. You 
should get acquainted with her. I 
know you’d like her.” 

Two later scenes showing courtesy 
in the home were well worked out. 
Patty, rushing in from school, left her 
friend standing awkwardly in the hall 
without introducing her to mother. 
Then to mother’s inquiry, “Don’t you 
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think you should wear a hat since it’s 
turned so cold?” Patty snapped, “I 
don’t care how cold it is. I’m sure not 
wearing one. Nobody else does.” 

Then came the contrast. Patty en- 
tered, greeted her mother, introduced 
her friend, and exclaimed over the new 
collar that mother had just finished for 
her sport dress. It was a fine expres- 
sion of family cordiality and apprecia- 
tion for each other. The girls also in- 
cluded some “musts” in manners for 
halls, auditorium, and classrooms. 
They showed the wrong and the right 
way of receiving boy friends and start- 
ing on a date and portrayed the effect 
of loud, shrill voices versus modulated 
tones. Their playlet on appropriate 
hairdress for school was described as 
follows in a conversation overheard 
in the hall: “You see, some of the girls 
wanted to wear their heads tied up in 
a scarf to keep their hair pretty for a 
date. But when they found out the 
boys made fun of them and it really 
wasn’t the smart thing—well, they 
just didn’t do it any more.” 

Step by step, our project grew and 
expanded, the plan being to give spe- 
cial emphasis to some one area of con- 
duct each week. Since the plan had 
originated in the reorganization of the 
lunchroom, attention the first week 
centered about lunchroom conduct. 
The theme for the second week was 
assembly conduct and courtesy; the 
next was directed to behavior in the 
classroom; and finally came general 
suggestions for social approval. 

The principal gave support to the 
movement by devoting space, some- 
times as much as half a page, in the 
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weekly bulletin to the ‘Manners 
Topic of the Week.”’ Sometimes he in- 
cluded correct rules to follow, appro- 
priate quotations, challenging sugges- 
tions—anything to help in making the 
school ‘“‘courtesy conscious.” The fol- 
lowing lines are taken at random from 
the bulletins of those weeks: 

Life is not so short but that there is 
always time for courtesy.—EMERSON. 


In the lunchroom, a well-mannered stu- 
dent will be quiet and orderly. Loud conduct 
at the table is evidence of bad manners. 


Dashing to the candy counter after the 
silent moment indicates a childish eagerness 
for sweets unbecoming to a junior high 
school boy or girl. 

It is not good taste to let it be known that 
you do not wish to sit beside certain persons 
or that you wish to sit only beside a certain 
person. 

Well-mannered pupils do not manicure 
fingernails, comb hair, or apply cosmetics 
in classrooms or corridors. 


Associate yourself with men of good 
quality if you esteem your reputation.— 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

The climax to the campaign came 
in the form of a color film on good 
manners designed to teach charm, 
poise, and social etiquette in an enter- 
taining but not didactic manner. To 
our gratification, the movie re-empha- 
sized many of the questions in man- 
ners and in boy-girl relationships 
which we had included in our program 
and, in addition, presented new areas 
in social contacts. Among the latter 
were scenes in street and office eti- 
quette and in correct automobile 
etiquette, showing how girls wait 
for boys to open car doors, as well as 
other doors. Significant, too, were the 
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scenes showing the requisites for being 
a correct, charming guest at hotel or 
other formal dinners or formal dances. 
Since no other schools in the city 
had seen the movie, we made it a real 
occasion and invited representatives 
from each one to preview it at Amos 
Hiatt. 

This, outlined in brief, was our ex- 
periment in guidance in the field of 
social courtesies. Growing out of an 
everyday activity in our school life, it 
early enlisted the interest of the stu- 
dent council and finally involved 
every home room and classroom, 
every pupil and every teacher. The 
principles that we had tried to incor- 
porate in the lives of our students 
were not new, but we attempted a dif- 
ferent approach. There was no set of 
rules for everyone to follow by clock 
schedule; the aim was, rather, to make 
every individual coascious that there 
is an acceptable social behavior. 

In classrooms acceptable behavior 
included such simple and common 
rules as being in place when the bell 
rings, of speaking so that all can hear 
and understand, of respecting the 
rights of others whether listening or 
reciting. In assemblies it meant follow- 
ing the directions of the ushers in 
charge, giving courteous attention to 
the speaker or the performers, and 
showing appreciation of entertain- 
ment without evidence of rudeness. 
Corridor conduct emphasized again 
the accepted rules of traffic: no run- 
ning, no collecting in groups or twin- 
ing arm-in-arm foursomes. 


We had relearned that the very 
way one sits or walks or stands shows 
culture or the lack of it, that the fa- 
miliar childhood admonition to “stand 
tall” is just as applicable to youths 
as to adults, and that chins in and 
chests up will do much to give aristo- 
cratic bearing. 

As the days passed, every member 
of the school was inoculated with the 
virus of courtesy. In many cases it had 
direct curative value, but, as always, 
some were immune. Throughout, we 
strove to reach that state of attain- 
ment where it would be popular to re- 
spect regulations and smart to obey 
the rules of the game. By practice and 
precept the campaign in general 
school manners had extended over 
some weeks. Conspicuous behavior 
lost some of its glamour, and courtesy 
in manners and tone became more the 
approved conduct of the group. 

As we came to evaluate, we felt our 
program had been all-inclusive. We 
had tried to carry the idea of polite- 
ness and consideration for others into 
every activity of the school. Many of 
the values were those intangibles in 
human relationships—difficult to ex- 
plain, perhaps, but easily recognized 
by the discerning—which tend to 
make life rich and meaningful. Per- 
haps the greatest value of the entire 
six weeks was that we had learned to 
look our best, to talk well, and to play 
fair; and, after all, that is just prac- 
ticing courtesy and good manners 
every day. It was our own experience 
in trying to live together pleasantly. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: CLERKS OR TEACHERS? 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER 
Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles, California 


eee THE school librarian, who is 
usually responsible for the com- 
plete handling .of a book from order 
blank to wastebasket, the actual, 
physical book-keeping often looms so 
large as to distort her entire view- 
point. A book cannot be circulated 
until it has undergone its baptism 
of book-keeping. If the librarian can- 
not get at the task because she has 
more pressing duties in the reading- 
room, the book collects dust. If she 
feels a compulsion toward tidiness, 
then she must retreat into the work- 
room, when she should be at the desk. 
Should the conflict between work- 
room and reading-room become acute, 
it may drive her subconsciously into 
a distaste for ordering books at all 
—or, more fatally, into a resentment 
against serving her clients, whose 
need it is that drives her into this 
conflict. 


THE PROPER WORK OF 
THE LIBRARIAN 


Unhappy as is such a frame of 
mind, it is the one that all too often 
lies behind the school librarian’s 
position in the classic controversy 
over whether the library is to be used 
as a study hall. How can she get her 
work done if she has to supervise a 
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roomful of students? The better 
question would be: Where lies the 
proper work of the librarian? Surely 
it is not to be found in the workroom. 
Whatever the amount of time spent 
in learning book-keeping routines 
during the customary year of library 
training, it is probably too much as 
far as the school librarian is concerned. 
The school librarian needs most of 
all to know how to make use of un- 
skilled assistants. A few student help- 
ers can free a librarian almost entirely 
from office drudgery if she is not in- 
tolerant of occasional errors and does 
not go white when confronted with 
news of a missing book. 

Nor is the librarian’s proper work, 
of course, that of the study-hall super- 
visor. But she can, if she knows what 
her proper work is, use the study hall, 
if she must, to advance that work. 
She should find a roomful of students 
not a charge but a challenge; for her 
proper work is to bring books and 
students together. The books, she has. 
How is she to get the students? We 
might set up as the chief of the cri- 
teria by which to judge a school li- 
brarian, not the number of books in 
the library, nor the orderliness of 
their shelving, nor the beauty of her 
flower arrangements, but the way in 
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which she brings in users and bor- 
rowers of books. 

Do most of the students who use 
the library, after the librarian has 
fought the battle through and has 
emancipated herself from the study 
hall as such, come instead from neigh- 
boring study halls? Has the librarian 
signed in and signed out the lively 
students who seek freer breathing in 
a larger room, the friendly ones who 
have a whispering date, the magazine- 
lookers, the encyclopedia-copiers, the 
“desk hounds,” the boys who want 
another book by Will James although 
they have read all his books twice 
over, the girls who want a “‘good” 
book but one not too thick for the 
report that is due tomorrow, the chil- 
dren who ‘‘can’t study in the study 
hall’’? 

How many students come before 
and after the school day? How many 
of them come in groups from classes? 
How many come as classes? How 
many come for biology and home 
economics and Latin and world his- 
tory, as well as for English? 

How many teachers come? And 
why? To use the telephone? To check 
out classroom lists? To borrow for 
their private use? To confer on the 
right book for Clarice or Henry? To 
plan an hour next week in research 
reading? To make out orders? To 
arrange for an exhibit? 

Where do the library’s users and 
borrowers come from—and why? That 
is indeed the test question. Does the 
school librarian seek to free herself 
from study-hall supervision because 
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she knows that, despite her best ef- 
forts there, book and student can 
best be brought together when they 
meet on purpose—and not, at least 
not entirely, by accident. 

If her objection to the regular li- 
brary-study hall is not that she can- 
not get any work done when she has 
a roomful of students but that she 
cannot do her work as well when the 
students are there for no good reason, 
then she should be freed of the study 
hall, certainly—not to retreat to the 
workroom, but to welcome the right 
students under the right circum- 
stances. 

Probably the librarian with a mis- 
sion, the one who refuses to remain 
a book-keeper, does not have to worry 
over being assigned a study hall. If 
she has made herself indispensable to 
the proper conduct of all classes in 
the school, if the teachers have found 
that they cannot get along without 
her professional services in the read- 
ing-room and among their students, 
then the teachers will have combined 
to protect their common interest in 
reserving the space that they will 
need in the library. It is when teachers 
see an empty or half-empty room as 
an alternative to a study hall that 
they do not object. Better that books 
have students near them, whatever 
the circumstances, than that books 
be left alone. 


TEACHING TEACHERS IS THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN’S MAIN CHALLENGE 


Here, indeed, is the great challenge 
to the school librarian today: to teach 
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the teachers how to use the library. 
In the past, most of the exhortation 
has been to teach the student how 
to use the library. That task still 
is primary. Inspire the student, yes; 
fire him with a love of good books; 
catch him young, coax him, and 
wheedle him; keep a book in his hand; 
ring him in with good books—and 
the librariau has done the job. But 
the student must first be caught, and, 
in order to catch him, the librarian 
must catch his teacher. 

In the elementary schools that have 
central libraries (and there are far 
too few of these), the librarian gets 
a firm and early hold on the pupil. 
The teacher recognizes that her com- 
plete responsibility for the child in- 
cludes providing him with experience 
in the library. Her class goes to the 
library regularly. In lively schools, 
even the first-graders visit the library, 
to toddle off with Make Way for 
Ducklings by Robert McCloskey or 
Madeline by Ludwig Bemelmans. 

However, in the departmentalized 
secondary school, too often the li- 
brarian depends either upon her own 
and surrounding study halls or upon 
assigned study to bring the student 
to her. Much can be done, even so; 
but so much more can be done with 
the right students under the right 
circumstances, with students who 
come to the library on purpose and 
with their teacher. 

Getting the teachers to bring their 
students to the library is often no 
small task. There are teachers, sadly 
enough, who seem scarcely to be aware 
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of what the invention of printing has 
brought mankind, so closely do they 
hold to their single textbooks, so com- 
pletely do they ignore all that might 
bolster and enlarge and enrich their 
work. From this group we may largely 
exclude the teachers of English. They 
use the library—within the limits of 
their experience. That they might use 
it more than they do if they were 
properly guided is evident in the 
phenomenal development during the 
past ten years of individual class- 
room libraries. The English teachers 
are not to blame if, wanting to bring 
book and student together, they are 
so misguided or unguided as to think 
that the incomplete and soon ex- 


. hausted private library is the answer. 


In truth, the growth of the classroom 
library, not as an adjunct to the 
central library, but as a kind of sub- 
stitute for it, is the most telling of 
all indictments today against the lack 
of leadership on the part of the pro- 
fessional school librarian. The right 
use of a central library would make 
a classroom substitute unnecessary. 

Librarians must be leaders, teachers 
of teachers, if they want to bring 
the right students to their libraries 
under the right circumstances. They 
must teach the teachers how to use 
the library. They must conceive of 
their role as that of guide as well as 
servant. The passive, semi-clerical 
book-keeper must retire to the back- 
ground; the good librarian will stand 
at the door, ready to plan and direct, 
an active leader, a teacher, not merely 
a clerk. She may even open the door, 
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walk down the hall, and enter a 
classroom! 

First of all, the librarian studies the 
teacher’s needs. As in all guidance, the 
first requirement is that rapport or 
a bond of sympathy and understand- 
ing be reached between “client” and 
“counselor.” The librarian comes to 
know the teacher, what he believes 
about teaching and how he regards 
books, what he might be able to use 
and how he might be helped to use 
it. The librarian seizes every oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted 
with all the teachers, not merely with 
those with whom she eats lunch or 
plays bridge. 

Students who come from a par- 
ticular teacher with a problem can 
often open up the opportunity for 
learning more about the teacher’s 
viewpoint. Tom does not quite under- 
stand what he is supposed to do about 
his report for the class in beginning 
agriculture. He asks the librarian 
about it. She helps him as she can. 
Then perhaps she writes Mr. Jackson 
a note suggesting that she would be 
glad to prepare a list of books on the 
unit that the class is studying. Per- 
haps, instead, she drops in to see Mr. 
Jackson, if she can, or makes it a 
point to discuss the situation briefly 
at noon or at the next faculty meeting. 
She establishes, in short, a common 
interest upon which, as time goes by, 
she can build. She identifies herself 
as a professional adviser in a field 
where Mr. Jackson may need advice. 

Every counselor knows the value 
of keeping records about the client. 
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Is there any reason why the librarian 
should not also keep a guidance file, 
so to speak, on the teachers with 
whom she works? Is there any reason 
to think that over a period of time 
she cannot build up the habit, too, 
of regular conferences with teachers 
on their needs? 

Second, the librarian offers direct 
personal services to the teacher. On the 
basis of her knowledge of them, the 
librarian keeps always in mind the 
immediate personal and professional 
services that she can offer individual 
teachers. She reads the announce- 
ments of new books with a set of 
multiple eyes, judging what might be 
of interest to Miss Wilkins and Mr. 
Blair and Mrs. Hempstead. She sends 
them notes about new books, when 
she finds time, or mentions new pub- 
lications to them when next they 
meet. Every book that comes in is 
examined in terms of its interest for 
the teachers as she has come to know 
them, even though the book may not 
be directly in the field of a particular 


‘teacher’s work. 


The same sort of scrutiny is given 
the professional magazines which, 
she sees to it, are included in the 
school-library budget. Of course she 
has to know enough about the teach- 
ers’ interests and needs to make di- 
rect choices. A bulletin in general 
terms issued from library headquar- 
ters may be a service for her to offer 
if she has the time, but the individual 
notes and personal suggestions are 
the ones that will count, not merely 
to improve her relations with teach- 
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ers, but to establish her possession of 
professional insight. 

As she advances in her understand- 
ing and strengthens confidence in her 
abilities, she may even go so far as 
to offer tentative pre-listings for book 
orders or independently contrived 
bibliographies for courses or for de- 
partments. The number of services 
that she has to give will be limited 
only by her resourcefulness and the 
time that she has at her disposal. 
We are assuming, naturally, that she 
has relinquished almost entirely her 
former book-keeping duties. 

Third, the librarian comes to stand 
for books in the school. Whenever a 
formal occasion offers the oppor- 
tunity, the librarian talks to teachers 
about the use of books. A faculty 
meeting means to the librarian an 
opportunity to comment briefly upon 
the new materials that the library 
has received. A faculty magazine of- 
fers her the opportunity to review a 
significant book. At departmental 
meetings, she seeks approval for or- 
ders or asks group advice on the pur- 
chase of reference materials. News 
that a committee is to consider re- 
vision of the tenth-grade course in 
social studies sends her to the depart- 
ment chairman to inquire whether 
she may listen in on the discussion. 

In fact, the librarian’s professional 
status depends in large part upon the 
success of an aggressive public-rela- 
tions program. If teachers think of 
her only when they want to locate 
something that they already know 
about, she remains a clerk, often a 
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very competent one, it is true, but 
a person of limited usefulness. If 
teachers instead think of her at once 
when they are puzzled in the pre- 
liminary planning of their work, then 
she becomes in truth a participant 
in the creative life of the school. She 
must, without becoming a busybody, 
represent the specialized service of the 
professional if she is to be enabled 
to use all her talents and training. 

Fourth, the librarian suggests ways 
in which the teacher can make greater 
use of library facilities during class 
time. This advice does not come so 
abruptly as to seem a comment upon 
the teacher’s good sense or compe- 
tence. It follows necessarily upon the 
mutual respect developed between 
teacher and librarian. It is the great 
service that the librarian has to offer. 
In so far as she succeeds in incorporat- 
ing the library into the resources 
of the classroom, just so far has 
the school librarian proved herself 
professional. 

Even here, she need not proceed 
too hesitantly in offering suggestions 
of her extended services. A French 
teacher, for example, may soon be 
ready to welcome an invitation to 
bring her students in one day to see 
a display of translations or an exhibit 
of reproductions of the Impression- 
ists. A teacher of American history 
may take readily to the idea of ac- 
companying his class to the library 
to receive copies of a list of biographies 
of outstanding figures in the period 
about which the students are study- 
ing, to hear the books commented 
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upon briefly, and to spend the re- 
mainder of the hour browsing among 
the books. A teacher of biology may 
agree at once to have his students 
taught a library lesson in the use of 
reference materials. 

In time, the persistent librarian 
builds up so soundly the idea of mak- 
ing services available to the right 
students under the right circum- 
stances that for the teacher to bring 
the class to the library for an hour 
loses its novelty and becomes instead 
a customary, indeed an essential, part 
of their learning experience. The prob- 
lem, then, is for the librarian to 
reserve. table space and time for the 
competing classes; no longer does she 
need to complain because study halls 
are given her. 

Fifth and finally, the librarian even 
emerges from the library, as has been 
hinted, to step down the hall into a 
classroom. Students are beginning a 
new unit of work on textiles. They 
would like to have the librarian pres- 
ent as they plan because they know 
that she can help them. A class in 
vocations wants her advice on their 
reading. An English class is interested 
in finding out whether the library has 
books enough on travel to make a 
three-weeks project. A chemistry class 
solicits her help in initiating a re- 
search problem on uses of the newer 
plastics. 

The school librarian, in such in- 
stances, enters the classroom as a 


specialist, as a “‘resource person,” in 
the peculiar current jargon. She goes 
in her professional capacity to advise 
and to teach. As she subordinates her 
clerical duties and delegates them to 
student helpers, as she assumes the 
rightful position of teacher instead 
of clerk, as teacher of teachers as 
well as of students, the school li- 
brarian becomes a creative force in 
the school, freeing herself not only 
from the hunsiliation and frustration 
that plague the trained worker whose 
training is held of little value but 
also for the fullest kind of outpouring 
of all the services of which as an indi- 
vidual she may find herself capable. 


LIBRARIAN’S STATUS IN HER 
OWN HANDS 


Sympathetic, then, though we may 
be to the chronic complaints of the 
trained school librarian who finds 
herself reduced to clerical status, we 
must hold that her professional serv- 
ices can prove their value only as 
the librarian herself practices those 
services. If she continues to complain 
and to wait, trusting for some revela- 
tion that will clear the scene and 
instal her in her rightful glory, she 
will wait and complain for many a 
long day. She has already. She must 
let first things come first, build up 
the professional services, and let 
dwindle the clerical and become a 
teacher instead of a clerk. Becoming 
is truly the method of being. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricuLumM, METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


LEONARD V. KOOS ann AMY F. OWENS 
University of Chicago 


HE following list of selected and 

annotated references is the first 
in the fourteenth annual cycle of 
twenty lists comprehending almost 
the whole area of education, which is 
being published co-operatively by the 
School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal. The sequence within 
the cycle remains the same as in pre- 
vious years. 

As in all previous lists, the term “‘in- 
struction” comprehends curriculum, 
methods of teaching and study, super- 
vision, and measurement. The vertical 
scope of secondary education is as- 
sumed to extend through junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior 
college. 

To compilers of lists in this area 
over the years, a few observations 
seem warranted. The first of these is 
that the total body of literature on 
curriculum proper at the secondary- 
school level published during the past 
year is not impressive. Few major 
studies are under way, and relatively 
few publications of long-time import 
have emerged. One may devoutly 
hope for a postwar revival in this 


area. At the same time, literature in 
the area designated as ‘‘methods of 
teaching” has been more extensive 
than usual. The increment is owing to 
greater numbers of writings on two 
subjects, namely, the applicability to 
our schools of “G.I. methods” and 
the use of audio-visual aids with some 
accompanying increase on the use of 
radio. In all probability the first of 
these two emphases will be a receding 
tide, but the second is destined to re- 
main for some years. In passing, a cer- 
tain inappropriateness in including 
materials dealing with audio-visual 
aids and radio under “methods” must 
be admitted, since, obviously, these 
instrumentalities involve both cur- 
riculum and procedures. 


CURRICULUM! 


1. Adjustments for the Secondary School. 
Bulletin of the National Association 


* See also Items 509 (French), 513 (The Jun- 
ior High School in California Today) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the October, 
1945, number of the School Review; Items 559 
(Spears), and 569 (Diederich) in the November, 
1945, number; and Item 618 (General Education 
in a Free Society) in the December, 1945, number 
of the same journal; Item 339 (American Educa- 
tion in the Postwar Period: Curriculum Recon- 
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of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 129. Washington: National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, 1945. Pp. 110. 

Includes “articles on proposed adjustments 
in the curriculum and administration of the 
secondary school necessitated by the return- 
ing veteran and the impact of the war on the 
secondary schools.” 


2. ALBERTY, Harotp. “Reorganizing the 

Junior High School Curriculum,” Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, XXIX (April, 
1945), 17-28. 
Reports on the interests, problems, and 
needs of the early adolescent, their implica- 
tions for the curriculum, the setting-up of 
the core program, and its relationship to 
other aspects of the program. 


3. ARISMAN, KENNETH; RIMMER, CLARA; 

MILDRED; and Mar- 
GARET. “Promoting Democracy in the 
Junior High School Years,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXIX (April, 1945), 
29-39. 
Describes the junior high school of the Uni- 
versity School of Ohio State University, in- 
cluding its philosophy, pupils’ needs, the 
curriculum framework, emphases of demo- 
cratic values, the core program, mathe- 
matics, arts, physical education, service or- 
ganizations and special-interest groups, 
guidance, and the curriculum-development 
program. 


4. Bates, Harotp S. “Tailored To Fit,” 
Progressive Education, XXII (January, 
1945), 8-10, 38. 

Tells how Norwood, Ohio, revised its school 
curriculum to meet specific community 
needs. 


struction) in the September, 1945, number of the 
Elementary School Journal. Item 639 (Russell) 
in the December, 1945, number of the School Re- 
view contains the following discussions of impor- 
tance for this list: John W. Harbeson, ‘‘Postwar 
Planning in the Junior College,” pp. 74-86, and 
Leland L. Medsker, ‘Terminal Education in the 
Postwar Period,” pp. 140-55. 


5. BERMAN, Suwon L. “Post-war Second- 
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ary School Education,” High Points in 
the Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXVII (January, 1945), 20-30. 
Examines the present deficiencies in our 
educational system and suggests the impli- 
cations for postwar secondary-school edu- 
cation. 


6. Brocu, “A School Grows in 


Brooklyn,” Magazine Digest, XXIX 
(November, 1944), 75-77. 

Explains a two-year experimental curricu- 
lum in the Midwood High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


7. BoBBITT, FRANKLIN. “The Postwar 


Curriculum: The Functional versus the 
Academic Plan,” School Review, LIII 
(February, 1945), 77-84. 

Presents the basic characteristics of two op- 
posing conceptions of education, the func- 
tional and the academic. Generic as to 
school level. 


8. BoBBITT, FRANKLIN. “The Postwar 


Curriculum: The Superiority of the 
Functional Plan,” School Review, LITI 
(March, 1945), 148-53. 

Summarizes the areas of education best un- 
derstood, the carelessly managed and back- 
ward areas, and suggests a combination of 
the functional and the academic plans in 
the postwar curriculum. 


9. Boopisu, H. “Changing Concepts in 


Secondary Education,” School Review, 


LIII (June, 1945), 353-59. 

Reviews criticisms of high-school offerings, 
urges a program suitable for all youth, and 
gives special attention to the value and im- 
plementation of a part-time work program. 


10. Briccs, THomas H. “Proposal for a 


Curriculum Commission,” ‘Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXIX (May, 1945), 


79-99. 

Proposes a curriculum commission in answer 
to the question of who shall develop the new 
program for the secondary school and 
tells what the commission should do and 
how funds for it could be secured. 
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“California’s Educational Offering for 
the Returned Veteran,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XIX (De- 
cember, 1944), 406-36. 

A symposium on the plans that are being 
laid and the progress that had been made by 
the end of 1944, on the comments about 
their needs made by veterans who already 
have returned, on the projected state pro- 
gram, on the facilities available, and on the 
programs of individual schools and systems 
throughout the state. 


. Drepericn, Paut B. “General Objec- 


tives of Education,” Elementary School 
Journal, XLV (April, 1945), 436-43. 
Lists objectives emerging from “elements of 
a good life” and considers what should be 
taught to achieve them. 


Drxon, Henry Atpous. The Organiza- 
tion and Development of Terminal Occu- 
pational Curricula in Selected Junior 
Colleges. Prepared for the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Ogden, Utah: Weber College, 
1944. Pp. x+182. 

Contains sections on “The Problem,” “Pro- 
cedures in Organizing and Developing Ter- 
minal Occupational Curricula in Selected 
Junior Colleges,” “Curriculum Procedures 
in Terminal Education at Weber College,” 
and “Summary and Recommendations.” 


General Aspects of Instruction: Learning, 
Teaching, and the Curriculum. Review of 
Educational Research, Vol. XV, No. 3. 
Washington: American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1945. Pp. 193-268. 
A review of the literature for the three-year 
period ending December, 1944, including 
“all those studies that make acontribution to 
education whether they were made in a mili- 
tary camp, in a scientific laboratory, in a 
classroom, or in a library.” 

GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I. “Experiences 
in Formulating a Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” School Review, LII (October, 
1944), 477-83. 

A report of the experiences of the faculty of 
the South Side High School in Newark, New 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Jersey, in formulating a philosophy of edu- 
cation in advance of the coming of a com- 
mittee from the Co-operative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards. 


Issues concerning the Secondary School 
Curriculum: A Study Manual. Iowa Sec- 
ondary School Cooperative Curriculum 
Program, Vol. I. Des Moines, Iowa: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
1945. Pp. 180. 

Following an introductory chapter, the dis- 
cussion in this manual centers in numerous 
‘fssues” concerning content and organiza- 
tion and administration of the curriculum 
and instructional procedures. It was 
prepared for the Central Planning Commit- 
tee of the Cooperative Curriculum Program 
in Iowa. 


Kemp, WILL1AM W., and Hitt, MERTON 
E. “The Public Junior College as Com- 
munity College,” Education and Society, 
pp. 126-47. By Members of the Facul- 
ties of the University of California. 
Berkeley, California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1944. 

A brief review of the rapid growth of junior 
colleges is followed by a description of re- 
cent developments in their programs, with 
emphases on terminal offerings and 
courses suitable for adults. 


Lawson, Dovuctas E. “Purposes Gov- 
erning Curriculum Changes in City 
School Systems,” School Review, LII 
(November, 1944), 552-56. 

Presents a tabulation, by frequency, of pur- 
poses governing changes in the curriculum 
in ten large city school systems since 1836, 
with some comparison for early and later 
portions of the full period. 


Leman, Harorp I. “An Instructional 
Program for the Secondary School,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXIX 
(May, 1945), 74-78. 

Suggests an outline for an instructional pro- 
gram for Grades [IX-XII and summarizes 
high lights of the program. 
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McGrath, Eart J. “The Junior College 
of the Future,” Junior College Journal, 
XV (February, 1945), 260-68. 

Predicts postwar adjustments and changes 
in junior colleges. Includes attention to the 
curriculum. 


Rice, T. D. “Secondary Curriculum 
Study in Michigan,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, XIX (October, 
1944), 321-26. 

Reports on the progress attained by Michi- 
gan’s fifty-four “co-operating schools,” in- 
cluding some of the changes and projects 
recommended by the Michigan Study of the 
Secondary School Curriculum. 


Ryan, H. H. “Adaptation of the Junior 
High School Program to the Interests 
and Abilities of the Students,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XX1X (April, 1945), 
47-52. 

Considers the exploratory function of the 
junior high school and the adaptation in its 
program to student interests, special apti- 
tudes, and abilities. 


SmitH, Norvit1te L. “The Core Pro- 
gram,” Social Studies, XXXVT (April, 
1945), 164-68. 

Exposition of a core program, including two 
charts, “A Four-Block Core Setup” and 
“An Outlined Teacher-Pupil Schedule for a 
Core Program.” 


Temporary Guides for the Junior High 
School Curriculum. Prepared by Com- 
mittees of Teachers in the State Curric- 
ulum Improvement Program. Instruc- 
tional Service Bulletin No. 14. Olympia, 
Washington: Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, 1944. Pp. 116. 
Following “Suggestions for a Junior High 
School Program,” summarizes fundamental 
curriculum guides to junior high school 
teachers. All main subject areas are included 
in the treatment. 


Tyrer, Harry E. “A Practical Program 
for Postwar Planning,” California Jour- 


26. 


27. 


28. 


[January 


nal of Secondary Education, XIX (No- 
vember, 1944), 380-81. 

Describes preliminary steps taken by the 
Santa Maria Union High School and Junior 
College in planning its postwar curricular 
offering. 

Waite, Raymonp H. “Responsibility 
of the School Administrator for Curricu- 
lum Development,” Educational Plan- 
ning for Peace, pp. 147-53. Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings, March 22-25, 1944. 
University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, 
Vol. XLIV, No. 32. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1944. 

Discusses the role of the school administra- 
tor in organizing and guiding curriculum-de- 
velopment programs and in using curricu- 
lum-workshop staffs, consultants, directors 
of curriculum, or state leadership in various 
school systems, 


Wrturams, L. A., and Smitu, W. A. 
“High Schools Facing the Needs of 
Youth,” Education and Society, pp. 111- 
25. By Members of the Faculties of the 
University of California. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 
1944. 

Against a background of historical develop- 
ment of high schools in California, this paper 
concludes that the schools are extending op- 
portunities for general education, making 
these opportunities meaningful to youth, 
and utilizing community resources and 
agencies concerned with youth. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION? 

ABERNETHY, THOMAS J. “A High-School 
Principal’s View of Army Methods,” 
School Review, LIII (March, 1945), 
142-47. 

Defines the purpose of army training, the 
content and methods of instruction, reasons 


2 See also Item 392 (Burton) in the list of se- 


lected references appearing in the May, 1945, 
nuraber of the School Review, Item 351 (Long) in 
the September, 1945, number of the Elementary 
School Journal, and Item 465 (Gorman) in the 
October, 1945, number of the same journal. 
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for the success of the army training method, 
and its application to secondary-school in- 
struction. 


. Brinkman, A. R. “Military Training 


and Secondary Education: A Compara- 
tive Study,” Educational Forum, IX 
(January, 1945), 231-36. 

Compares teaching methods in military 
training and in secondary schools and draws 
an inference of greater effectiveness of the 
former. 


. Bryan, Roy C. The Evaluation of Stu- 


dent Reactions to Teaching Procedures. 
Bulletin of the Graduate Division, West- 
ern Michigan College. Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan: Graduate Division, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education, 1945. Pp. 
x+30+forms. 

Summarizes the use of a student-opinion 
questionnaire in evaluating methods of 
junior and senior high school teachers in 
order to improve instruction. 


. CARPENTER, ALLEN. “The Promise of 


Education: A Critical Examination of 
G.I. Education,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXVII (March, 1945), 5-10. 

A consideration of army methods of teach- 
ing compared with public-school methods. 


. CommitTEE To Stupy Army TRAINING 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES. “Training 
in the Armed Forces: Implications for 
Postwar Education,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXVI (December, 1944), 10-29. 
Summarizes the origin and purpose of the 
Committee To Study Army Training Meth- 
ods and Procedures (appointed by the su- 
perintendent of schools in New York City), 
outstanding features of the army instruc- 
tional program, and implications and recom- 
mendations for the proposed technical insti- 
tutes and other forms of postwar education. 


. Date, Epcar. “Can Schools Really 
Teach the G.I. Way?” News Letter, X 
(February, 1945), 1-4. 
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Compares army methods of teaching with 
the civilian teaching program on the basis 
of selection and prestige, the curriculum, 
teaching tools, intelligent use of specialists, 
clarifying purposes, and individualized in- 
struction. 


. DALE, Epcar, and Ratus, Louts. “‘Dis- 


cussion in the Secondary School,” Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, XXIV (Janu- 


ary 17, 1945), 1-6. 

Considers the problem of securing educative 
discussion, with special referencé to efforts 
to improve discussion in high schools of 
Euclid and Akron, Ohio. 


. Bruce ALtyn. Audio-visual 


“Tools” That TEACH for “Keeps.” 
School Publication No. 395. Los Angeles, 
California: Office of the Superintendent, 
Los Angeles City Schools, 1944. Pp. 72. 
A pictorial and effective exposition of audio- 
visual aids usable by teachers. 


. HoBAN, CHARLES F., Jr. “What the 


Schools Can Learn from the Army’s 
Films,” Educational Outlook, XIX 
(March, 1945), 97-106. 

Mentions lessons derived from the Army’s 
film program which may be applied to films 
for schools, colleges, and adult-education 
groups. 


. Hoover, F. W. “Education, 1940 Model 


or G.I. Style?” Educational Forum, 1X 
(March, 1945), 349-54- 

Presents four elements of G.I. teaching tech- 
niques, stresses immediate values of that 
learning as compared with the deferred 
values of learning in secondary schools, and 
discusses the possibilities of stepped-up 
teaching for public education. 


. LEVENSON, WILLIAM B. Teaching through 


Radio. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. viii+-474. 

A comprehensive treatise on the growth, po- 
tentialities, and use of radio in schools. 


. Motion Pictures for Postwar Education. 


Prepared by the Commission on Motion 
Pictures in Education. American Coun- 
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cil on Education Studies, Vol. VIII. 
Series I—Reports of Committees *nd 
Conferences, No. 21. Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1944. Pp. 
vi+24. 

Discusses objectives for postwar education, 
the role and types of teaching films, produc- 
tion of these films, and the potentialities of 
films in overcoming illiteracy, ignorance, 
and other barriers to democracy. Generic as 
to school level. 


40. MoyAno, Sytv1a M. “We Put Movies 


to Work,” Educational Screen, XXIV 
(March, 1945), 100-101. 

How the Flower Technical High School of 
Chicago handles its extensive visual pro- 
gram through all-girl committees. 


41. Roserts, Atvin B. “Trends in Audio- 


visual Instruction in Illinois,” Educa- 
tional Screen, XXIV (May and June, 
1945), 185-87, 228-29, 237. 

Findings of a questionnaire survey of facili- 
ties, administration, and trends in audio- 
visual education in the schools of Illinois. 


42: RoBErTs, ALVIN B. “Audio-visual Edu- 


cation in the Post-war Period,” Educa- 
tional Screen, XXIV (September and 
October, 1945), 283-86, 341-45. 
Findings of the survey represented in Item 
41 (Roberts) as they concern school systems 
throughout the country. 


43. SEATON, HELEN Harpt. A Measure for 


Audio-visual Programs in Schools. Pre- 
pared for the Committee on Visual Aids 
in Education. American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies, Vol. VIII. Series II— 
Motion Pictures in Education, No. 8. 
Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1944. Pp. 42. : 
Presents well-considered criteria and recom- 
mendations for audio-visual programs in 
the schools. 


44. Stuonps, CHARLES A. “Too Much 


Home Study in the Junior High?” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XX (January, 1945), 53-56. 


[January 


Draws from a study made in the Aptos 
Junior High School, San Francisco, on the 
amount of time spent by children on their 
home study. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. The Improvement 


of Study Habits and Skills. Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 41. New York: 
Educational Records Bureau, 1944. Pp. 
38. 

Presents methods of gathering information 
on study habits and skills, procedures for 
improving study, an outline for a case study, 
and a list of workbooks and guides for 
teachers. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “Some Results of 


an Experimental Survey of the Study 
Habits of Independent-School Pupils,” 
1944 Fall Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies, pp. 
40-49. Educational Records Bulletin 
No. 42. New York: Educational Records 
Bureau, 1945. 

Sets forth results of a survey of the study 
habits of independent-school pupils by use 
of a questionnaire consisting of eighty-five 
items, in the 1944 fall testing program of the 
Educational Records Bureau. 


. TYLER, Rap W. “What the Schools 


Can Learn from the Training Programs 
of the Armed Forces,” Elementary School 
Journal, XLV (May, 1945), 495-502. 
Thoughtful observations by one who has had 
much firsthand contact with training pro- 
grams of the armed forces. 


. WOELFEL, NorMAN, and Tyter, I. 


Kerra (editors). Radio and the School. 
Prepared by the Staff of the Evaluation 
of School Broadcasts Project. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1945. Pp. x+358. 

This work is one of the Radio in Education 
Series growing out of the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts Project. Its subtitle is 
“A Guidebook for Teachers and Administra- 
tors,” and its scope and content are admir- 
ably designed for a manual in the area. 
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49. WOELFEL, NorRMAN, and WiEs, Kim- 


BALL. ‘How Teachers Use School Broad- 
casts,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XXIII (December 13, 1944), 227-32, 
248. 

Results of a project in which twenty teach- 
ers in four states, during the school year 
1938-39, made “detailed reports of the 
utilization practices which they considered 
most successful with their classes’? when 
using radio broadcasts. 


. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE; DeEGcrTT, 
Dorotuy; and Rem, SEERLEY. Basic 
Study Skills: Finding, Evaluating, 
and Using Information. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1945. Pp. x-+-182. 

A handbook for students for self-instruction 
on how to find, understand, judge, organize, 
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and other educative activities and examina- 
tions. 
MEASUREMENT? 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “Individual Eval- 


uation,” New Directions for Measure- 
ment and Guidance, pp. 16-34. A Sym- 
posium Sponsored by the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance. American 
Council on Education Studies, Vol. 
VIII. Series I—Reports of Committees 
and Conferences, No. 20. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1944. 
A cogent discussion of the bearing and use- 
fulness of instruments of measurement on 
evaluation of the individual student. 


3 See also Items 568 (Wrightstone), 554 (Fein- 


gold), 591 (Harshman), in the list of selected ref- 
erences appearing in the November, 1945, num- 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE PUBLIC-OPINION 
Potts.—The announcement of the results of 
a public-opinion survey conducted by any 
one of the reputable agencies engaged in the 
study of opinion trends is received as news 
by American readers, perhaps commonly 
enough without much concern for the subject 
on which prevailing opinion is attested. An 
inquiry is now being made with the view of 
ascertaining the degree of confidence of in- 
formed observers in the methods and social 
values of the opinion survey as it is used in 
different countries. The first report* of the 
results of this inquiry relates only to the 
views expressed by students of public opin- 
ion in the United States. Subsequent reports 
will deal in similar manner with opinion polls 
as conducted in England, Canada, Mexico, 
Sweden, France, and other countries where 
there are institutes of public opinion. 

The report is based on returns from ques- 
tionnaires addressed to persons known for 
their special interest in problems of public- 
opinion measurement. These include special- 
ists in public-opinion research, journalists 
and publishers, sociologists, psychologists, 
political scientists, economists, historians, 
statisticians, government officials, and heads 
of cultural and social organizations. In addi- 
tion to the brief answers to specific questions 
submitted, many of the respondents pre- 
sented supplementary commentaries on vari- 
ous aspects of the opinion poll. A section of 
the present report is devoted to unitary quo- 
tations from these commentaries. Responses 


t Laszlo Radvanyi, Public Opinion Measure- 
ment. Problems and Results of Public Opinion 
Research, Vol. I. Mexico, D.F., Mexico: Instituto 
Cientifico de la Opinion Publica Mexicana, 1945. 
Pp. 88. $1.00. 
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were received in greatest number from social 
scientists and journalists. 

The leading question of the inquiry re- 
lates to validity and usefulness of the opinion 
survey as now designed and conducted in this 
country. The statistical summary of the re- 
plies indicates that 56.1 per cent of these ob- 
servers believe that the methods employed 
in testing public opinion are scientific, while 
14.9 per cent do not so regard them. It is not 
without significance, of course, that 22.9 per 
cent characterize the procedure of opinion 
measurement as “not yet” scientific. It is in- 
teresting to note that scientists and journal- 
ists, for example, differ somewhat inconsis- 
tently in their appraisals of procedures em- 
ployed and in their views of the usefulness of 
the survey. While 57.4 per cent of the 
scientists und only 50.0 per cent of the jour- 
nalists consider opinion-poll methods scien- 
tific, 72.5 per cent of the journalists and 69.3 
per cent of the scientists believe that the 
survey can be considered an important factor 
in scientific research. 

The inquiry covers other significant as- 
pects of public-opinion measurement, such as 
its role in a democratic society, its influence 
on public opinion, its values for the sciences 
and the professions, and certain problems re- 
lated to the management and financing of 
opinion surveys. Although the limitations of 
a questionnaire investigation must be recog- 
nized in any interpretation of the significance 
of the report under consideration, it does ap- 
pear that the estimates reported have been 
derived from persons whose interests and 
competence furnish as reliable guidance as 
might be obtained by any means in the 
present stage of the study of opinion trends. 
Educators will be interested in the facts and 
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comments presented in the report, particu- 
larly in relation to the growing emphasis 
on democratic procedures in American 
education. 

NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


LITERATURE AND LAUGHTER.—In the be- 
lief that the humor in American literature is 
not appropriately represented in the English 
curriculum of the secondary schools, the 
authors of a recently published textbook' 
provide a selection of the writings of Ameri- 
can humorists, together with interpretative 
commentaries designed to emphasize the ed- 
ucational and social values of humor as one 
of the outstanding folkways of all Ameri- 
cans. It is the view of the authors that laugh- 
ter should be regarded as a natural “activi- 
ty” of the classroom and that the infectious 
quality of humor in literature may be uti- 
lized to stimulate interest in reading on the 
part of many pupils who are not effectively 
motivated by other teaching procedures. The 
further suggestion is offered that proper 
guidance of youth in the recognition of the 
role of humor in the cultural progress of the 
nation may well be expected to establish cri- 
teria by which “taste in humor may be im- 
proved or created”’ (p. v.). 

The introductory chapter includes an in- 
teresting review of the various attempts to 
explain why people laugh, a list of twelve 
categories under which different forms of hu- 
mor are classified, a discussion of humor in 
pictures and in pantomime, and brief men- 
tion of American women who have contrib- 
uted notably to humorous composition. 
Chapter i undertakes to characterize the 
sense of humor that is uniquely American 
and uses as illustrations brief selections from 
the writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
lectures of “Josh Billings,” and the stories of 
Abraham Lincoln. In chapter ii the reader is 
introduced to the humor in the writings of 

* Max J. Herzberg and Leon Mones, Humor of 
America. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1945. Pp. xii+418. $1.60. 


such famous persons as Benjamin Franklin, 
Washington Irving, James Russell Lowell, 
Wiiliam Cullen Bryant, Henry Ward Beech- 
er, and others whose contributions to Ameri- 
can literature are not generally classified as 
humor. Chapter iii consists of six selections 
from Mark Twain, who is referred to as our 
greatest American humorist. Both early and 
more recent poets are represented in the se- 
lection of “laughing verses” included in chap- 
ter iv, and chapter y presents comic tales, 
folk tales, and plays. Representative humor- 
ists of the modern period, whose contribu- 
tions appear in chapter vi, include Robert 
Benchley, Frank Sullivan, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Nunnally Johnson, and H. J. 
Phillips. 

Following the anthology, a section of 
twenty pages provides lists of exercises and 
suggestions for class discussion. These teach- 
ing aids are grouped under headings repre- 
sentative of different forms and types of 
humor, such as exaggeration for fun, pure 
play for its own sake, recollections of youth, 
and humor as wisdom. These are designed to 
help the pupils understand the significance of 
humor in American life and to guide them in 
their interpretation of different forms of hu- 
mor. For example, one exercise reads: ““You 
dislike a liar. Do you feel the same toward a 
teller of tall tales? Why?” 

Teachers of American literature will find 
many uses for Humor of America in their at- 
tempts to develop among pupils appreciation 
of the recreational values of reading and to 
improve their pupils’ understanding of the 
cultural values of different forms of literary 


production. 
Epwin S. LIDE 


Lake View High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


ENGLISH EXPRESSION AND VOCATIONAL 
INTERESTS.—Secondary schools endeavor in 
many ways to relate school subjects to vari- 
ous life-situations in which the knowledge 
and the skills acquired by students may be 
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used to advantage. As an aid to such func- 
tional learning the authors of a textbook’ in 
English expression have organized the course 
so as to relate the study of composition to the 
learner’s vocational interests. 

This volume is arranged in three sections 
dealing with oral and written composition, 
spelling, and grammar. Throughout Part I 
the content is vividly related to student in- 
terest in vocational guidance, the securing of 
a job, and correct attitudes toward life. Eng- 
lish is presented as a key to successful em- 
ployment. Unit VI, “English on the Job,” 
discusses the use of oral and written English 
in effective talking and writing. Unit VII em- 
phasizes the value of English in personality 
development. This part of the volume ends 
with a brief discussion of the importance of 
skills, such as the use of the dictionary and 
the library. 

Part II is devoted to drill on two hundred 
spelling words, many of which, though diffi- 
cult, are frequently used in business. Diag- 
nostic and mastery tests are given several 
days apart. Words for mastery are so spaced 
that writing in the correct letters completes 
the word. A presentation of English grammar 
comprises Part III, which includes the study 
of verbs and several other parts of speech, 
punctuation, and common errors. The in- 
ductive method is used here, for the authors 
feel that the supplying of missing words pre- 
sents a stronger challenge to the student 
than do other methods. 

In the unit “Getting the Job,” class dis- 
cussion leads to the written application for 
work, in which the need of good English is 
emphasized. The importance of oral skill is 
stressed in the discussion of the interview. 
The spelling of difficult words and the appli- 
cation of correct grammar are covered in the 
later sections of the book. Unit V in Part I 
presents longer compositions for more ad- 
vanced students. In the section on grammar 
a great deal of emphasis is given to verbs— 


t Jerome Carlin and Henry I. Christ, Eng- 
lish on the Job. New York: Globe Book Co., 
Inc., 1944. Pp. xii+436. 
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recognizing verbs and tenses, usage, and 
agreement. Adjectives, pronouns, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions are the subjects of 
other units. Incomplete and run-on sentences 
and double negatives are some of the com- 
mon errors discussed. 

Throughout this book, and more fre- 
quently in the grammar section, humorous 
yet well-pointed pen sketches are used ef- 
fectively to illustrate crucial language prin- 
ciples. This volume would be useful in ter- 
minal classes of the high school, where an 
elementary knowledge of English is required. 
Individuals who have been out of school for 
some time and who wish to improve their 
practical use of English would also find this 
book of value. 

RoBErt L. FLEMING 


Chicago, Illinois 


How Teacuers LEARN THEIR PUPILS.— 
H. C. Morrison was fond of saying that a 
teacher must learn his pupils before he can 
teach them. A recent report? tells how this 
result is to be accomplished. The book can 
be best categorized as educational psychol- 
ogy. However, it differs from most writings 
in this field in that it is devoted to setting 
forth the reactions of teachers over a three- 
year period in their attempts to understand 
their pupils. In the Preface Daniel A. Pres- 
cott tells us that the book is not about chil- 
dren but about teachers. Such it may be, 
but anyone who reads the book thought- ~ 
fully will gain a better understanding of, and 
a greater respect for, children trying to cope 
with the problems of growing up. 

Chapter i sets forth six categories of 
qualities characterizing teachers who un- 
derstand children. The authors also briefly 
state a philosophy to support the six hy- 


2 Helping Teachers Understand Children. By 
the Staff of the Division on Child Development 
and Teacher Personnel. Prepared for the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. Washington 6: 
American Council on Education, 1945. Pp. xvi 
+468. $3.50. 
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pothesized qualities of understanding teach- 
ers. The next nine chapters are devoted to 
descriptions of what teachers did as they 
sought to progress toward the characteris- 
tics of ideal teachers. The last three chapters 
deal with evaluations of the study. The 
authors emphatically contend that it was 
not help from the outside that was primarily 
responsible for the growth of the teachers in 
understanding pupils but, rather, what the 
teachers did for themselves. The study that 
produced the book is still under way. The 
implication is that what is being done in the 
locality of the study can be done elsewhere. 

If any part of the book can be considered 
disappointing, it would be chapter v, in 
which the content does not fulfil the promise 
contained in the title, “Learning Some Ex- 
planatory Principles.” No explanatory prin- 
ciples are set forth in the chapter. Instead, 
the teachers are merely told that the find- 
ings from a number of sciences make pos- 
sible generalizations about how children 
grow and why they behave in certain ways. 
This is hardly more than making a Ulysses 
bow to science. The reader may properly 
raise the question whether or not biological 
principles, for instance, apply without modi- 
fication to human education. There are those 
who contend that certain modifications are 
required and that it is the function of ex- 
perts and teachers in the field of educational 
psychology to show how such modifications 
are to be made. It may be that we have here 
an illustration of a weakness that charac- 
terizes the present child-study program and 
perhaps also the child-study movement led 
by G. Stanley Hall a half-century ago. 

In chapter xi the teachers set forth their 
own evaluation of the study. The testimonies 
given dazzle with such glow that the au- 
thors are led to warn the reader that, while 
the picture presented may sound too good 
to be true, no single teacher reported all the 
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desirable results and in no school did all the 
teachers profit equally. 

Chapter xii tells how the program was 
conducted, what was undertaken, and what 
successes and failures were believed to have 
resulted. The authors in a forthright man- 
ner acknowledge some mistakes. They be- 
lieve, however, that at the end they had no 
reason to change their original conviction 
that a direct study of individual children 
would help to make meaningful the scien- 
tific knowledge of human development and 
behavior which the teachers already had and 
that it would cause the teachers to feel a 
need for more knowledge. 

In the last chapter, entitled “What Ex- 
perience Has Taught Us,” the authors open 
up a heavy barrage of charges against the 
conventional teacher-pupil relationships in 
the school. Ten counts against the schools 
are listed. The belief is expressed that the 
present courses for the training of teachers 
do not prepare them to make sound judg- 
ments about children. Twenty-four cate- 
gories of inadequacies in the present prepa- 
ration of teachers are mentioned and briefly 
discussed. 

This book belongs on the “must” reading 
list of all in-service teachers who desire a 
better understanding of children and who 
wish for themselves a happier and more suc- 
cessful professional experience. It could also 
be used to advantage as a textbook in pre- 
service teacher training if the anecdotal 
records presented in the volume were sup- 
plemented by readings and lectures that 
would make available to the students the 
experimentally derived facts by means of 
which adequate principles to explain the 
anecdotally described behavior could be 
developed. 

Tuomas M. CARTER 
Albion College 
Albion, Michigan 
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